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“Citius - Altius « Fortius’ 


Swifter- Higher - Stronger 


Official collection of gold, silver and bronze medals 
will record the history of the modern Olympic Games 





The International 
Olympic Committee 


The International Olympic Commit- 
tee, world governing body for the 
Olympic Games, will shortly an- 
nounce the issuance of the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative medallic 
tribute to the modern Olympics ever 
minted — The Official History of the 
Olympic Games. 

The International Olympic Com- 
mittee has appointed The Franklin 
Mint to strike this historic commemo- 
rative issue and make it available to 
collectors throughout the world. 

The Official History of the Olympic 
Games will consist of fifty medals, each 
of which will commemorate one of 
the most significant events or out- 
standing athletic performances that 
make up the 80-year history of the 
modern Olympics. 

Headquartered in Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, the International Olympic 
Committee is the permanent organi- 
zation of 76 members that directs the 
Olympic movement and regulates the 
Olympic Games. 


@): Easter Monday morning, April 
6, 1896, King George I of Greece 
rose from his chair in the Stadium of 
Herodis in Athens and announced: 
“I hereby proclaim the opening of 
the First International Olympic 
Games...’ 

King George was right — techni- 
cally. The 1896 Games in Athens were 
the first international Olympics of the 
modern era. But they were much 
more. They also restored an ideal that 
had lain dormant for fifteen centuries. 
For the original Greek Olympic Games 
had last been held in the year 393 A.D. 

One man, more than any other, 
was responsible for the rebirth of the 
Olympic Games. He was a deter- 
mined, 26-year-old Frenchman named 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin. And while 
not an outstanding athlete himself 
—he stood barely five feet—he be- 
lieved passionately in the benefits of 
physical education and the purity of 
amateur athletics. 

De Coubertin was particularly dis- 
turbed by the lack of physical educa- 
tion in French schools, and at his 
Government's negative attitude to- 
ward sports. “They consider physical 
inactivity as an indispensable aid to 
the perfecting of intellectual powers,” 
grumbled the Baron. 

One way to stimulate French in- 


, 


terest in sports, he reasoned, would 
be to revive the Olympic Games, 
which he believed were largely re- 
sponsible for the “Golden Age” of 
Greece. And so, beginning in 1889, he 
set out to do just that. 

At first, de Coubertin was dismissed 


“The most important thing in the Olympic 
Games is not to win but to take part . . . the 
most important thing in life is not the 
triumph but the struggle. The essential thing 
is not to have conquered but to have fought 
well.” 


BARON PIERRE DE COURBERTIN 





as a dreamer, as an eccentric and, by 


some, as a garden variety crank. Yet 
during the next five years, he organ 
ized an international conference on 
physical education that endorsed his 
the Olympic 


idea for resuming 


Games; began publication of La Revue 





on their marks 


Early Olympic runners .. . 


Athletique, a monthly newspaper in 
which he campaigned constantly for 
renewal of the Games, and toured 
both Europe and North America— 
talking ‘“Olympics!” at every stop. 

Then, in 1894, de Coubertin estab- 
lished the International Olympic 
Committee, which voted to resume 
the Olympic Games two years later 
and, in tribute to the ideals of the 
ancient Greeks, to hold them in 
Athens. 

In a brilliant stroke of practical 
diplomacy, the Baron arranged for 
Greece's Crown Prince Constantine to 
be named honorary President of the 
Greek Olympic Committee. And the 
Prince, himself an avid sportsman, set 
to work with a will. To call attention 
to the project, he arranged for Greece 
to issue COMMemMoOrative stamps. To 
encourage attendance at the Games, 
he persuaded his country’s govern- 
ment to Waive admission taxes on 
tickets to the Games. And — as prob- 
ably his most important contribution 
of all — he convinced George Averoff, 
a Greek philanthropist living in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, to underwrite the cost 


of restoring the Stadium of Herodis, 


which had first been built to house 
the Olympic Games in 330 B.C 
Furthermore, Averoff not only paid 
for the reconstruction of the stadium 
in marble, at a cost of $386,000 — but 
also offered the hand of his daughter, 
with a handsome dowry, to any Greek 
runner who would win the Olympic 
Marathon race! 
1896, that the 
Olympic torch was relighted, and the 
Olympic ideal was reborn, for the first 
time in 1,500 years. 


And so it was in 


More than 500 competitors from a 
dozen nations showed up to compete 
in the first modern Olympics. Thirteen 
of them were Americans. And, at the 
end of the ten days of competition, 
the Americans had won eleven gold 
medals, taking all but three of the 
track and field events. 

But one race the Americans did not 
win was the Marathon. 

To the unbridled joy of the specta- 
tors, to the eternal glory of Greece, 
and with a kind of justice that would 
have delighted the poet Homer, that 
first modern Olympic marathon was 
won by Spiridon Louis—a Greek 
shepherd. 

As the first modern successor to 
the great runner Pheidippides (who, 
in 490 B.C., ran from Marathon to 








Sonja Henie at 11, she was dead last 





Johnny Weissmuller and Duke Kahanamoku 
.. . they splashed to victory for the U.S. 


Athens to report Greece’s victory over 
an invading Persian army), the young 
shepherd finished the 25-mile race a 
full seven minutes ahead of the field. 

Overjoyed, his countrymen show- 
ered the victor with gifts. (Since he 
was already married however, Spir- 
idon declined the hand of Averoff's 
daughter.) But — true to the Olympic 
rule against professionalism — the 
very acceptance of those gifts meant 
that Spiridon could no longer par- 
ticipate in the Olympics. And he nev- 
er ran in competition again. 

Once reestablished, the modern 
Olympics captured world-wide in- 
terest and continued to grow in the 
spirit of the ancient Greek Games. 
The ideal 
pelling: To bring together amateur 
athletes from around the world in 
peaceful competition against the clock 
or the measuring tape — rather than 
in armed conflict between nations. 

The second modern Olympic Games 
were held in 1900 in Paris, where an 
American athlete began to compile a 
record which, to this day, remains un- 
broken. His name was Ray Ewry. He 
was a 26-year-old track star from 
Indiana. And he entered 
high 


was simple—and com- 


Lafayette, 
three events — the 
jump; standing hop, step and jump, 
and standing broad jump. On Mon- 
1900, he won them all, 


standing 


day, July 16, 
and was awarded three gold medals. 


Furthermore, he also competed in the 
next two Olympic Games—at St. 
Louis in 1904 and London in 1908. 
And, by the time he was done, he had 
won a total of ten gold medals in three 
separate Olympics — three more than 
the next best track and field per- 
former in the history of the Games 
had ever been able to achieve. 

Even more astounding than Ewry’s 
Olympic record, however, is the fact 
that, as a child, he had suffered a 


Luz Long and Jesse Owens . . . between them 
they personified the Olympic ideal. 


severe attack of polio—and had not 
been expected to walk again! 

From London, the Games moved to 
Stockholm, Sweden in 1912. But the 
1916 Games—scheduled for Berlin 
—had to be canceled because of the 
outbreak of the First World War. 

When the Games resumed in 1920, 
at Antwerp, Belgium, a favorite of 
the spectators was a Hawaiian swim- 


mer named Duke Kahanamoku. Eight 
years earlier, he had won the 100- 
meter freestyle race. And he repeated 
his victory in 1920—so convincingly 
that he coasted to the finish line after 
looking over his shoulder to see that 
no competitor was near him. 

In all, Duke Kahanamoku’s Olym- 
pic career spanned a total of 20 years 














— ending in 1932 when, at the age of 
42, he was chosen as an alternate on 
the U.S. water polo team. 

Johnny Weissmuller, a 19-year-old 
from Windber, Pennsylvania, was 
one of the Duke’s teammates in the 
1924 Games at Paris, France. And 
Weissmuller, along with Finland's 
remarkable runner Paavo Nurmi, 
shared the spotlight in both of those 
Games. 

The most spectacular day of Nur- 


mi’s spectacular career came on July 
10, 1924. He started by winning the 
1,500-meter run in record time. And, 
as he crossed the finish line, he con- 
tinued running—straight to the 
locker room. 

An hour later, he emerged for the 
5,000-meter run. He won again, and 
set another Olympic record. During 
the next two days, he went on to win 
the 10,000-meter cross country and, 
with his teammates, the 3,000-meter 
relay. And through it all, the “Flying 
Finn” ran like a machine — stopwatch 
in hand—and was never once seen 
to smile in public. 

The relaxed and easy-going Weiss- 
muller, however, was not to be out- 
shone by the serious Nurmi. The 


wens... 
win, and did. 


six-foot, three-inch swimmer entered 
three races and won them all, setting 
Olympic records in the 100- and 400- 
meter freestyle events and anchoring 
the U.S. 800-meter relay team. And he 
also took a bronze medal as a member 
of the American water polo team. 
Weissmuller retired from amateur 
competition after the 1928 Olympics, 
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in which he again won the 100-meter 
freestyle and the 800-meter relay, and 
began a career in the movies 

Another Olympic star who, like 
Weissmuller, would later achieve add 
ed fame as a film star, actually fin 
ished dead last in her first Olympic 
try. But, considering the circum 
stances, the loss was no real or lasting 
humiliation. For in 1924 at Chamonix, 
France, when the Winter Games be- 
came a regular part of the Olympics, 
Sonja Henie was just |1-years old. 

Sonja Henie returned to the Olym- 
pics in 1928, then again in 1932 at 
Los Angeles, California and again in 


1936 at Berlin, Germany — winning 
the gold medal for figure skating each 
year. She finally retired as a three- 
time Olympic champion following 
the 1936 Games — at the age of 23. 

Mildred “Babe” Didrikson was al- 
sO a superb athlete. But, unlike the 
smiling Sonja Henie, Miss Didrikson’s 
attitude was that “all work and no 
play” makes a champion. 

Generally considered the greatest 
woman athlete in the history of the 
Olympics, she was asked, during the 
1932 Olympics at Los Angles, if there 
was anything she didn’t play. “Yes,” 
she replied. “Dolls.” 

Two weeks before the 1932 Games 
began, incidentally, this supremely 
talented young girl had represented 
Texas in the United States Women’s 
Amateur Track and Field Champion- 
ship. Texas won first in the javelin, 
first in the broad jump, first in the 
baseball throw, first in the 80-meter 


was the 22-member squad represent 


Babe Didrikson was the entire first 
place Texas team 


the then-existing Olympic 
























rules, the Babe was limited to just 
three individual events at the Los An 
geles Games. She entered the javelin 
throw, the hurdles and high jump. She 
won gold medals in the first two but 
had to settle for silver in the high 
jump. Actually, she did jump the high 
est. But she was placed second be 
cause she had failed to observe the 
now abandoned rule that required a 
“feet first” jump 

The question that had been put to 
Babe before the start of the Los Ange 
les Olympics was asked in mock 
seriousness. But her answer was not 
For she also shot billiards and clay 


Mathias... at 17, 
dic performance 


pigeons. Tumbled. Rowed. Swam. 
Boxed. Rode. And wrestled. She 
played soccer, basketball, baseball, 
football, tennis, polo and field hockey 
And she also went on to become prob- 
ably the greatest woman golfer of all 
time. An inspiration to others —as a 
person as well as an athlete. 

In 1936, the Olympic Games were 





hurdles, but only fourth in the discus ao nes 


throw Fanny Blankers-Koen . . . at 30, a housewife 
The far-distant second-place team with two daughters and four gold medals 





held in Berlin— Hitler’s Berlin. And 
Hitler intended to use them, if he 
could, as a showcase for his theory of 
Aryan superiority. He failed because 
he could not grasp the true meaning 
of the Olympics. 

But two men at the Berlin Games 
did. They were two athletes who 
were neither the same race, nor the 
same nationality. And yet, between 
them, they summed up the entire 
Olympic ideal in an exchange that 
lasted less than a minute. 

The Nazi press had shown nothing 
but scorn for the American track and 
field team at Berlin— especially be- 
cause it included black athletes. And, 
to the Nazi mind, the blacks were an 
inferior race. In all, there were ten 
black athletes on the American track 
squad of sixty-six. But one of them 
was Jesse Owens. 

On August 3, 1936, Owens won a 
gold medal in the 100-meter dash. The 
next morning, he turned out for the 
broad jump trials, with three chances 
to qualify. On his first jump, he over- 
shot his takeoff board and fouled. He 
fouled again on his second try. 

Then, as Owens—in his own 
words — “kicked disgustedly at the 
dirt,” another broad jumper named 
Luz Long — a member of the German 
team — introduced himself and of- 
fered his hand. ‘You should be able 
to qualify with your eyes closed,” said 
Long. “Why don’t you draw a line a 
few inches in back of the board and 
make your takeoff from there?” 

Owens saw the wisdom of Long’s 
advice. “I drew a line a full foot in 
back of the board and proceeded to 
jump from there,” he said later. 

“And I qualified with almost a foot 
to spare.” 

Ironically, Long and Owens went 
on to the broad jump finals as the 
leading competitors. Owens set a new 
Olympic record on his second jump. 
Long tied it on his fifth jump. Owens 
came back to better both marks on 
his fifth jump, and then went on to 
break even that record on his sixth. 

“At the instant I landed... Luz 


Long was at my side, congratulating 


me,” Owens recalls. “It took a lot of 


courage for him to befriend me in 
front of Hitler.” 

Jesse Owens captured two more 
gold medals that year, and returned 
to America a national hero. Luz Long 
was ordered into the German Army, 
and was killed in North Africa during 
World War II. But, between them, 
these two men carried the Olympic 
ideal to new heights: from peaceful 
competition between athletes from 
neighboring Greek city-states to a 





Olga Korbut . . . she proved that courage, too, 
was the mark of an Olympic champion. 


deeply abiding respect and friendship 
between two strangers who came 
from worlds apart. 

There were, of course, no Olympics 
during the war years of 1940 and 
1944. And, since the Games resumed 
in 1948 in London, they have truly 
become the Games of the modern 
“super athletes.” Again and again, 
records of accomplishment — includ- 
ing many that had stood for years — 
have been shattered with almost 
casual ease. And these new records, 
too, have been shattered in turn. 

Among the great victors in 1948 
was Bob Mathias, an American young- 
ster of 17, who won the Decathlon 
with an heroic third place finish in 
the final event. 


And, in those same 1948 Games, a 
blonde Dutch housewife named Fanny 
Blankers-Koen won four gold medals 
—in the 100-meter dash, the 200- 
meter dash, the 80-meter hurdles and 
the 400-meter relay. And, if she had 
not been limited to three individual 
events, she probably would have won 
the broad jump and high jump as 
well — for she held the world’s record 
in both events. And, if Bob Mathias 
proved youth must be served, Fanny 
Blankers-Koen scored some signifi- 
cant points for maturity. At the time 
of the 1948 Games, she was 30 years 
old, and the mother of two children. 

During the Winter Olympic Games 
at Cortina, Italy, in 1956 the Austrian 
skier Toni Sailer won all three major 
skiing events — the giant slalom, the 
slalom and the downhill race — dur- 
ing the worst weather conditions in 
Winter Olympics history. (Amazingly, 
some twelve years later at the Winter 
Games in Grenoble, France, skier 
Jean-Claude Killy matched Sailer’s per- 
formance — in weather conditions al- 
most as bad.) 

The 1956 Summer Games moved to 
a far distant corner of the world — 
Melbourne, Australia. And then, in 
1960 at Rome, Ethiopia’s Abebe Bikila 
won the first gold medal ever taken 
by an African track star when he won 
the Marathon—running barefoot and 
cutting eight minutes off the old 
record! 

At Tokyo in 1964, Valery Brumel 
of Russia won the gold medal in the 
high jump, topping seven feet and 
setting a record that stood for nine 
years. And that same year, a virtually 
unknown New Zealander, Peter Snell, 
became only the second man in Olym- 
pic history to win both the 800-meter 
and 1,500-meter foot races. (Forty 
years before Peter Snell, the then- 
incomparable Paavo Nurmi had won 
the 1,500 in three minutes, fifty-three 
and two-fifth seconds. Snell bettered 
his time by more than fifteen seconds.) 

In 1968, at Grenoble, Peggy Flem- 


(continued on page 16) 
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A magnificent collection 
of sterling silver Proof ingots 
capturing the grandeur of 
EI Greco's world-famous studies 
of Jesus and the Apostles. 





The collection will come in this handsome 
display case. Ingot is shown actual size 


The First Edition —the only Proof Edition — 

is reserved exclusively for established Franklin Mint collectors. 
Limit: One Proof Set per collector. 

Subscription deadline: April 30, 1976. 


EW of the world’s great artists 

have ever undertaken the chal- 
lenging task of creating individual 
studies portraying Jesus and the Apos- 
tles. And fewer still have created 
works so thoroughly fascinating as 
the master El! Greco. 

The last of the great Renaissance 


Special Subscription Application 


For use by Members of 
The Franklin Mint Collectors Society 


The 
El Greco 
Apostle 


Spain. And each ingot will be expertly 
crafted to blend the permanence of 
precious silver with the mastery of E] 
Greco’s artistic vision. 

John, the evangelist, is shown hold- 
ing the chalice in which poison had 
been mixed with sacramental wine in 
an attempt on his life. According to 


FIRST CLASS 


Portraits 


First Edition Proof Sets 
in solid sterling silver. 


Subscription rolls close 
APRIL 30, 1976 


© 1976 FM 
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exclusively for Collectors Society 
Members and a selected group of es- 
tablished Franklin Mint collectors. 
Each flawless Proof will be individ- 
ually hallmarked, and each will be 
guaranteed to contain at least 600 
grains of solid sterling silver. One su- 
perbly crafted ingot will be issued 
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The Franklin Mint Collectors Society 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19063 
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Announcing 


The 
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First Edition Proof Sets 
are reserved exclusively for 
established Franklin Mint collectors 


The 
EI Greco 
Apostle 


Portraits 


First Edition Proof Sets 
in solid sterling silver. 


Limit: One Proof Set per Member 


See page 8 for further information 





Valid only if postmarked by April 30, 1976 
Limit: One Proof Set per Member. 


Piease enter my subscription for a First Edition 
Proof Set of The El Greco Apostle Portraits collection, 
consisting of thirteen hallmarked First Edition 
Proof ingots in solid sterling silver, to be issued 
to me at the rate of one each month beginning 
in May 1976. 

The original issue price is $25.* per ingot, and 
a custom-designed display case to hold the com- 
plete collection will be sent to me without addi- 
tional charge. 

I need send no payment now. I will be billed 


for each ingot as it is sent to me 
* Plus my state sales tax 


Member's Signature 


All orders are subject to acceptance by The Franklin Mint 


PLEASE PEEL OFF THE GUMMED LABEL FROM THE 
BACK COVER OF THIS ISSUE AND AFFIX IT HERE 


rhe Franklin Mint is the world’s largest private mint. It is not 
affiliated with the U.S. Mint or any other government agency 








THIS FLAP IS GUMMED « MOISTEN AND PRESS TO SEAL 


EW of the world’s great artists 

have ever undertaken the chal- 
lenging task of creating individual 
studies portraying Jesus and the Apos- 
tles. And fewer still have created 
works so thoroughly fascinating as 
the master E! Greco. 

The last of the great Renaissance 
artists, El Greco was a man ideally 
suited for this task; for he was a man 
deeply concerned with his God, as 
well as his art. Throughout a long ca- 
reer, El Greco created many works 
reverent in theme— developing, at 
the same time, a free and intensely 
personal style that was uniquely his 
own. In fact, his use of altered per- 
spectives, of dramatically elongated 
shapes, of textures and clothing to es- 
tablish his symbolism — all foreshad- 
owed the course of art for centuries 
to come. 

El Greco's studies of the Apostles 
mark a high point in his art. For they 
display his command of both subtle 
portraiture and artistic intensity. 
Here, El Greco sustains the heights of 
expressive power in thirteen related 
works—a series that is considered 
among the most moving and mean- 
ingful ever created. 

Now—for the first time—the 
power and the grandeur of these El 
Greco portraits have been captured in 
a comprehensive series of superbly 
sculptured fine art ingots. This his- 
toric collection of thirteen ingots will 
be minted in solid sterling silver by The 
Franklin Mint. And First Edition 
Proof Sets of these ingots have been 
reserved exclusively for established 
Franklin Mint collectors. 


Treasured works of fine art in silver 


To capture the full range of El Greco’s 
rich symbolism and portraiture, the 
ingots in this collection will be pro- 
portional in size to his canvases which 
hang in the Greco Museum in Toledo, 


Spain. And each ingot will be expertly 
crafted to blend the permanence of 
precious silver with the mastery of E] 
Greco’s artistic vision. 

John, the evangelist, is shown hold- 
ing the chalice in which poison had 
been mixed with sacramental wine in 
an attempt on his life. According to 
legend, the poison was transformed 
into a serpent, emerged from the cup, 
and John drank the wine, unhurt. 
Matthew, with quill and open book, 
is presented as he prepares to write 
his Gospel. Paul — portrayed holding 
a sword that signifies both his spirit- 
ual warfare and his martyrdom — is 
included by El Greco to replace the 
fallen Judas. Peter, forthright and 
impetuous, is shown carrying the keys 
to the heavenly kingdom. And Jesus 
is portrayed with his right hand 
raised in the traditional gesture of 
blessing. 

Set within a graceful arabesque on 
the reverse of each silver ingot will be 
the name of the Apostle together with 
his traditional symbol. 


Custom-designed display case 


So that these works may be viewed 
the way El Greco intended—as a 
complete series — a satin-paneled dis- 
play case will be provided to each 
subscribing Member. The case opens 
to form a most impressive standing 
“triptych,” in which all thirteen ingots 
may be placed within a hardwood- 
framed panel. Descriptive reference 
material, dealing with the life of El 
Greco and discussing each of the 
works in the collection, will also be 
provided to add to the collector's en- 
joyment of these fine art treasures. 


Issued in strictly limited edition 


The First Edition of The El Greco 
Apostle Portraits collection will be 
the only Proof Edition of this series 
ever minted. Proof Sets are reserved 


exclusively for Collectors Society 
Members and a selected group of es- 
tablished Franklin Mint collectors. 

Each flawless Proof will be individ- 
ually hallmarked, and each will be 
guaranteed to contain at least 600 
grains of solid sterling silver. One su- 
perbly crafted ingot will be issued 
each month for thirteen months, be- 
ginning in May 1976. And there is an 
absolute limit of just one Proof Set 
per collector. 

Because the works of El Greco are 
among the most treasured art master- 
pieces in the world, later editions of 
this collection will be made available 
to collectors in other countries. How- 
ever, there will never be another edi- 
tion of this collection offered in the 
United States or Canada—nor will 
there ever be another Proof Edition 
offered anywhere in the world. The 
total number of First Edition Proof 
Sets will be permanently limited to 
the exact number of valid subscrip- 
tions postmarked by the subscription 
deadline of April 30, 1976. 


A collection of enduring value 


Collectors Society Members will find 
The El Greco Apostle Portraits col- 
lection, minted in solid sterling silver, 
to be both a work of art in itself and 
an enduring tribute to the great mas- 
terpieces that inspired it. A collection 
to be cherished for its beauty and its 
power, as well as its theme. A col- 
lection that deserves to be treasured 
for generations. 

Members who wish to acquire this 
collection may do so by using the 
special subscription application form 
which accompanies this article. Mem- 
bers are reminded, however, that this 
is the only time Proof Sets of these su- 
perb fine art ingots will ever be of- 
fered—and that their applications 
for subscription must be postmarked by 
April 30, 1976, to be accepted. @ 
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Is this El Greco? This sad-eyed, pensive old 
man, whose melancholy portrait is seen 
above? Is it a self-portrait of that extra- 
ordinary genius of Spanish art — about 
whom we know so little? No one is certain 


Curators at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, where the painting hangs as part of 
the Joseph Pulitzer Bequest Fund, identify 
it, somewhat laconically, simply as ‘'Por- 
trait of a Man (perhaps the artist).”’ Its 
sharply sculptured composition and _ the 
almost monochromatic coloration suggest 
the artist was, literally, “resting” his sense 
of color. The portrait is stark, even fore 
boding ; unmistakably ‘‘Spanish"’ and, yes 
most probably this is a self-portrait of El 
Greco. Shown in the photo below the por- 
trait is the house in Toledo, Spain, in which 
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~EI Greco 


Of the art, almost everything... 
of the artist, almost nothing 


FN pie: all the great artists of the 
Renaissance — and especially of 
those to whom the accolade “genius” 
can truly be applied — none presents 
history with a greater mystery than 
Domenikos Theotokopoulos, who was 
called “El Greco.” 

Yet why should this be so? For cer 
tainly the catalogue of his life’s work 
is not small. More than 400 of his 
paintings, sculptures, altarpieces and 
sketches have been identified. And El] 
Greco’s position in the history of Span- 
ish art, is shared only by Velazquez, 
Goya, and more recently, Picasso. 

And there is so much that is known 
about El Greco’s art. 

The enormous range of his artistic 
technique — which extends from the 
Byzantine through the Venetian and 
Mannerist schools; almost to the be- 
ginnings of Impressionism. 

The unique quality of his artistic 
vision — filled with a kind of mysti- 
cism that bordered on ecstasy. It was 
so personal, so much a part of his in- 
ner self, that it is shared by no other 
artist. In the works of El Greco, the 
viewer is confronted with a spiritual 
vision that goes beyond ordinary 
human experience. For he saw things 
in a way we do not see them 

And he created works of art, espe- 
cially his inspired religious paintings, 
in a way no other artist ever did be 
fore or ever has since 

For instance, when El Greco created 
El Espolio (The Disrobing of Christ), it 
was as though he portrayed the scene 
not just as he imagined it to be — but 
as if he had actually seen it happen 
ing. The strangely elongated figures 
the hands — fluttering like birds or 
like wisps of flame; the vibrant greens 
and yellows, the chrome blues and 
swirling greys. The unmistakable, al 


most indescribable shades of red in 


Christ's robe, and the look of resigna 
tion, even of acceptance in His eyes 
But, above all, it was the artist's 
astounding use of white — of no color 
as a color that was El Greco’s and 
El Greco's alone 

Then, too, El Greco was such a com 
plete artist that he could also work 
in a most realistic and natural way 
as in the magnificent portrait of Car 
dinal Fernando Nino de Guevara; the 
charming Boy Lighting a Candle, and 
the lovely and mysterious Lady in a 
Fur Wrap. (She may have been Jer6 
nima de las Cuevas, who may have 
been El Greco’s wife. For she almost 
certainly was the mother of his only 
son Jorge Manuel.) 

Those things we can see and know 
of El Greco’s art 

But of the man himself, of the hu- 
man custodian of this extraordinary 
artistic insight — practically nothing 
is known that is certain fact! It is al- 
most as though he had never lived. 
Even a study of his biographies finds 
them strewn with such vague phrases 
as... ‘it is believed”... “perhaps” 

“probably”... “it is uncertain.” 

An example of this lack of precise 
knowledge about the life of El Greco 
is demonstrated in dramatic fashion 
by a comprehensive and _ scholarly 
two-volume study of his life and work 
begun in 1955 and completed in 196] 
The book required years of research 
and world travel, during which its 
author tracked down every work by 
El] Greco known to exist outside the 
[ron Curtain. And yet, in more than 
500 pages of text, illustrations and 
notes, the section headed “Biography 
of El Greco” fills just sixteen pages 

Unfortunately for history, El 
Greco’s own writings are lost. He left 
no letters and—unlike Titian and 
other great artists of his age — he had 
no contemporary biographer to extol 
him. The few factual glimpses we 
have of him are found in official rec 
ords of his Spanish years and in a 
handful of scattered documents from 
his earlier Italian period 


One fact about El Greco, however! 


is certain. As his true name implies, 
he was not Spanish but Greek, and he 
was born in Candia on the island of 
Crete. The year is generally given as 
1541, but the exact date of his birth 
is unknown. He is believed to have 
come from a fairly well-to-do family 
and to have received a good education 
—a supposition based on the exten- 
sive library of rare and classical books 
he left behind him. 

The titles reflect his interest in a 
wide variety of subjects including his- 
tory, literature, medicine, philosophy, 
mathematics, and politics. In his li- 
brary were works by Homer, Euri- 
pides, Tacitus, Aesop’s Fables, writings 
on medicine attributed to Hippocra- 
tes, Plutarch’s biographies on famous 
personages and two biographies on 
Alexander the Great. Although El 
Greco had the all-encompassing in- 
tellectual grasp of a Renaissance hu- 
manist this learning was not totally 
reflected in his paintings. 

It is probable that El Greco received 
early training as a painter of icons — 
for the influence of this medieval form 
of Byzantine art is seen in many of his 
later paintings. Yet, again, there is no 
known record of his life or youthful 
studies in Crete. 

In the year 1560 or 1566—here, 
too, the accounts vary widely — El 
Greco traveled to Venice, then a great 
maritime republic at the height of its 
Renaissance glory. Most certainly, he 
began an apprenticeship there in the 
studio of Titian and may have re- 
mained in that master’s workshop for 
as long as ten years. He may also have 
studied under Tintoretto, whose tech- 
nique also influenced some of El 
Greco’s earlier work. 

In the Spring of 1570, El Greco is 
believed to have made his way to 
Rome, and there to have met a noted 
miniaturist named Giulio Clovio. For, 
on November 16 of that year, Clovio 
wrote a letter to Rome’s Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese, later to become 
Pope Paul III, in which he recom- 
mended for the Cardinal’s patronage 
a young pupil of Titian “who in my 
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The “Espolio —The Disrobing of Christ — 
has been agreed upon by art historians and 
critics alike as one of the greatest works El 
Greco ever produced. The iconographic theme 
of the work clearly speaks of the artist's early 
training in the Byzantine art of Greece. The 
canons of the Cathedral of Toledo, in which 
the painting hangs, objected to El Greco's in- 
clusion of the three Marys, seen in the lower 
left of the painting, and to the fact that he 
placed some heads in the work higher than 
that of the Christ. They therefore reduced the 
amount they had agreed to pay for the work. 








The warm and charming painting “Boy 
Lighting a Candle,”’ upper photo, is from 
El Greco's early Roman period and orig- 
inally belonged to Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, an early Italian patron of the 
artist. It is difficult to ‘‘see’’ El Greco in the 
secular realism of this work — until one 
notices that characteristic left hand. The 
painting now hangs in the Museo Nazion- 
ale di Capodimonte, Naples. El Greco is by 
no means noted as a painter of landscapes. 
And yet, ‘View of Toledo,”’ lower photo, is 
considered one of the most powerful land- 
scapes ever done. Note the disproportion- 
ately tiny figures in the river, center 
foreground, which some feel mar the work 
This sombre masterpiece is now found in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


judgment is exceptional.” Unfortu 
nately, Clovio’s letter does not identify 
the pupil by name — but there is evi 
dence to indicate that the writer was 
referring to El Greco 

At any rate, it can be assumed that 
the young painter was given quarters 
in the Palazzo Farnese and received 
commissions from the Cardinal, who 


Was a great patron of literature and 


art in his day. In fact, El Greco’s Boy 


Lighting a Candle, which now hangs in 
the Museo Nazionale di Capodimonte, 
Naples, is known to have come from 
the Farnese Collection. 

El Greco remained in Rome for per- 
haps six years, until 1575 or 1576. 
And there are two versions of his 
reasons for leaving the Eternal City. 

In the year 1564, Pope Pius IV had 
given a relatively obscure artist the 
job of covering up the partially naked 
figures in Michelangelo's monumen- 
tal painting of the Last Judgment in the 
Sistine Chapel. It is recorded by the 
Roman historian Giulio Mancini that 
El Greco looked at the work and im- 
modestly boasted that, if he had been 
given the job, he would have de- 
stroyed Michelangelo’s work and 
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would have repainted it . with 
honesty and decorum.” 

This story adds that the artists of 
Rome were so enraged by the “for- 
eigner’s’” slighting remarks about 
Michelangelo’s masterpiece that El 
Greco was forced to flee the city. The 
accuracy of this account is bolstered, 
if only somewhat, by the fact that El 
Greco—like Titian— believed that 
color was the critical aspect of good 
painting. Michelangelo and his fol- 
lowers, on the other hand, held that 
draftsmanship and composition were 
the most important factors. (Years 
later, El Greco was quoted as dis- 
missing Michelangelo with the com- 
ment that he “was a good man, but 
he did not know how to paint.”’) 

There is, however, a more likely 
story concerning El Greco's departure 
from Rome. The young painter had 
made many important friends in 
Rome — among them Fulvio Orsini, 


librarian at the Palazzo Farnese and a 
member of one of Rome's most influ 
ential families. Through Orsini and 
others, El Greco met several Spanish 
churchmen and nobles who assured 
him there could be rich commissions 
awaiting him both at the Church of 
Santo Domingo el Antiguo in Toledo 
and at the Court of King Philip II at 
the Escorial 

It is also quite possible that El 
Greco left Rome solely to avoid the 
plague that devastated the city in 
1575. But did El Greco travel directly 
from Rome to Madrid? Or did he, as 
some scholars surmise, first return to 
Venice — only to be driven from that 
city by the still more terrible plague 
which swept through Venice the fol- 
lowing year? 

This final report seems the most 
plausible, for it was not until the 
Spring of 1577, following a stop in 
Madrid, that El Greco arrived in the 
austere and profoundly religious city 
of Toledo. He was to remain there 
for 37 years—until his death in 1614 
at the age of 73. 

Within a few years of El Greco's ar- 
rival in Toledo, two events took place 
that had lasting effects, both on his 
life and his work. In 1578, his only 
son was born. And, in 1582, King 
Philip II-—- who never did grasp the 
deep spirituality of El Greco’s art — 
rejected his painting of the Martyrdom 
of St. Maurice. 

It is known that El Greco adored 
his son and took him into his studio 
as soon as the lad was old enough to 
begin painting. Jorge Manuel became 
a fine artist in his own right and re- 
mained his father’s closest companion 
throughout El Greco’s life. 

It is also known that Philip's re- 
fusal to accept El Greco as a Court 
painter left the artist free to pursue 
his art as he alone chose. 

Happily, there were others in Spain 
who were not blind to El Greco's gen- 
ius. And so he continued to receive 
commissions from among the royalty, 
hierarchy and intellectuals of Toledo. 

El Greco remained active as an art- 


ist throughout his advancing years, 
even creating some of his greatest 
works toward the end of his life — in- 
cluding the Burial of Count Orgaz, 
Christ on the Cross, View of Toledo, Saint 
Martin and the Beggar, Christ Cleansing 
the Temple and his celebrated series of 
portraits of Christ and the Apostles. 

One of the most complete collec- 
tions of those magnificent Apostle 
portraits now hangs in the Museo del 
Greco in Toledo. And it is these por- 
traits that have inspired The Franklin 
Mint’s collection of The El Greco Apos- 
tle Portraits silver ingots. 

Domenikos Theotokopoulos — El 
Greco — died on April 7, 1614, in the 
Toledo palace of the Marqués de Vil- 
lena, high above the Tagus River, 
where the artist lived during his final 
years. He was buried in the Church of 
Santo Domingo el Antiguo, but his 
family vault was later moved to a 
church that was destroyed in the 19th 
century. And so, today, even the lo- 
cation of his tomb is lost to us. 

In the end, only the art survives. Of 
El Greco himself—of the inspired 
genius who infused that art with a 
passion that approached the divine 
— there is almost nothing. 

Well... perhaps one small thing. 
A memory. There is a centuries-old 
sonnet dedicated to El Greco that is 
still recited by students of Toledo. One 
line of that sonnet reads— Creta le 
dié la vida, y los pinceles Toledo. 

A free translation would be: ‘Crete 
gave him his life— but Toledo gave 
him his art.” 


Members of The Franklin Mint Col- 
lectors Society are reminded that this 
first and only Proof edition of The El 
Greco Apostle Portraits silver ingot col- 
lection is reserved for them alone. 
Members may place their subscription 
for the collection by using the Special 
Order Form inserted in this issue of 
the Almanac. 

Additional information about this 
important new issue can be found in 


the article beginning on page 8. 
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Perhaps the finest full portrait ever executed by 
EI Greco, this study of ‘Cardinal Fernando 
Nino de Guevara,” who was appointed as In- 
quisitor General in the year 1600, bears the 
unmistakable stamp of the Spain of the Coun- 
ter Reformation. It is literally a work in which 
the subject matter overwhelms the technique, no 
matter how brilliantly executed. As one art 
scholar has noted, it is truly a work in which 
artistic genius and model have come together 
at the fortunate moment. For the Cardinal is 
clearly a prototype of the country, the age and 
the civilization he represents. 
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The Walnut Street Theatre, as it looked to 
Philadelphians in 1910 — its 101 st year. 





The Walnut Street Theatre 





Of all the legitimate theatres still in exist- 
ence, none can boast a more noble heritage 
than Philadelphia's Walnut Street Thea- 
tre. For it is the oldest theatre in continu- 
ous operation in the English-speaking 
world. 

A surprising statement, that— yet one 
that is quite true. For even though a num- 
ber of theatres in England began offering 
plays long before the Walnut — indeed, 
long before the time of Shakespeare — not 
one has survived to this day. And the Wal- 
nut has been providing live entertainment 
for more than 167 years. 

In recent years, moreover, this historic 
theatre has undergone an extensive ren- 
aissance, and it is today the city’s revital- 
ized Center for the Performing Arts. 

The renewal began in 1969, when the 
exterior of the building was restored to 
the classic appearance it had had back in 
1828. The interior, however, has been 
modernized in every detail, making it one 
of the most comfortable and best-equipped 
theatres anywhere in the world. 

Fortunately, the modernization of the 
Walnut has been achieved without forfeit- 
ing the theatre's intimate charm. And so, 
even today, it is possible when standing 
backstage to imagine the voice of Edwin 
Booth echoing through rafters still sup- 
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ported by the building's original walls. 

The history of the Walnut Street Thea- 
tre dates back to February 2, 1809, when 
it first opened its doors as the Olympic — 
which was a circus devoted to equestrian 
acts, and with a dirt riding ring occupying 
its present ground floor. It was — and still 
is — located at Ninth and Walnut Streets 
in what was then the western suburb of 
America’s largest, most influential city. 
(By the way of historical perspective, 
Thomas Jefferson was in the last months 
of his second term as President of the 
United States at the time the Walnut 
opened its doors.) 

In 1812, the Olympic staged its first 
play—a smash comedy “hit” straight 
from London, Richard Sheridan’s The 
Rivals—and the designation ‘theatre’ 
was added to the Olympic’s name. In 
1820, when the famed Chestnut Street 
Theatre burned to the ground, its mana- 
gers leased the Olympic and renamed it 
the Walnut Street Theatre. 

Since those early days, the Walnut has 
brought not only circus and drama to its 
audiences but also operas, minstrel shows, 
vaudeville acts, concerts and motion pic- 
tures. But the mainstay of any theatre is 
its “stars,” and the Walnut has had most 
of them—from the very beginning of 
theatre in America. 





Mr. Edwin Forrest as ‘Richard I11." 


In 1820, the young Edwin Forrest, who 
was to become America’s first truly great 
actor, made his debut at the Walnut at the 
age of 14, playing the role of “Young Nor- 





Mr. Edwin Booth in the role of “ Hamlet.” 


val” in the tragedy Douglas. After a trium- 
phant career that spanned half a century, 
Forrest also gave his last performance at 
the Walnut Street Theatre, shortly before 
his death in 1872. 

After more than a hundred years, Phil- 
adelphians are still being reminded of the 
important role Edwin Forrest played in 
the early theatrical life of their city. The 
most active “tryout” theatre in Philadel- 
phia for Broadway-bound shows — The 
Forrest — is named in his honor. And, be- 
fore his death, Forrest provided that his 
home on the edge of Philadelphia's Fair- 
mount Park be made into a haven for in- 
digent actors. It was—and remains so 
today as a monument to this splendid and 
passionate actor. 

In the early days of the Walnut, the 
most memorable performances were, of 
course, those given in Shakespearean 
dramas. And possibly the most dramatic 
of all those Shakespearean performances 
at the Walnut was that of Junius Brutus 
Booth—the father of Edwin Booth. So 
engrossed in his portrayal of Richard III] 
did Booth become, in fact, that he con- 





tinued his dueling scene across the foot- 
lights, off the stage, up the aisle and right 
out into the street! 

It was reported that only the cooler 
night air restored Booth to reality. 

Another who contributed an enduring 
bit of theatre lore to the Walnut Street 
Theatre was a stagehand named John 
“Pop” Reed. 

Reed spent more than half his life 
“backstage” at the Walnut where, during 
countless performances over the years, he 
listened to the words of the gravedigger’s 
scene from Hamlet: “Alas, poor Yorick. I 
knew him, Horatio; a man of infinite jest.” 

Like Yorick, Reed was also a man of 
infinite jest. And at his death, his last will 
and testament stipulated that: “... my 
head be separated from my body, the lat- 






; Mr. HAMBLIN, 
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MISS VIWCENT. 
Will appear to-night in Shakspeare’s Tragedy of 
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Prince of Denmark. 
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ter to be buried in a grave; the former, 
duly prepared, to be brought to the theatre 
to be employed to represent the skull of 
Yorick.” 

And “Pop” Reed’s wishes were carried 
out, to the letter. 

Women, too have played an important 
role in the history of the Walnut Street 
Theatre. The year 1827 brought Louisa 
Lane — “the littlest bit of a girl’ — to the 
Walnut stage for her acting debut in Rich- 
ard III. She married the actor John Drew 
and later became the grandmother of 
“The Royal Family of the American Stage” 
— John, Lionel and Ethel Barrymore. 

On November 19, 1855, the celebrated 
French tragedienne Rachel played her last 
performance — anywhere — at the Wal- 
nut, appearing as “Camille” in Les Horaces. 
During the evening, Rachel caught cold 
from which she never recovered. She was 
stricken, it was said, because her manager 
refused to turn on the heat in an effort to 
save money. 

Since Rachel's time, however, most of 
the great actresses of their day have graced 
the Walnut’s stage — from the Centennial 
favorites Fanny Junuschek and Kitty 
Blanchard, to the Gay 90s and 20th-Cen- 
tury’s Lillie Langtry, “The Divine Sarah” 
Bernhardt, the Gish sisters and Ethel 
Barrymore. More recent leading ladies 
have included Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Cornell, Gertrude Lawrence, Katharine 
Hepburn, Julie Harris, Patricia Neal... 
the list goes on. 

Among the great actors who played the 
Walnut were John Drew, Edwin Booth, 
Joseph Jefferson, John and Lionel Barry- 
more, Walter Hampden, Richard Bennett, 
Leslie Howard, Raymond Massey . . . and 
that list, too, goes on, and on. 

Today's Bicentennial visitor to the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre will find a thriving, 
professional theatre offering no fewer 
than three separate presentations daily in 
a wide range of the performing arts — 
including live drama, classic films, mod- 
ern dance, concerts, recitals, poetry 
readings, drama workshops and _ chil- 
dren’s theatre. 

-Located just three blocks from Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Walnut has enjoyed 
all of America’s good times for 167 years. 
More importantly, it is the only American 





Miss Ethel Barrymore as she appeared in 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines.” 


theatre that has survived all of its bad 
times, as well. 

It is understandable, then, that this 
small, unpretentious theatre has been rec- 
ognized for the important place it holds 
in our nation’s history. In 1964, by Act of 
Congress, it was Officially registered as a 
National Historic Monument. 

If you are in Philadelphia this year, be 
sure to stop by at the Walnut Street The- 
atre. You'll find some pleasant Bicenten- 
nial surprises awaiting you! 





The Walnut Street Theatre as it appeared 
in 1828, and as it still looks in 1976. 


Swifter « Higher ¢ Stronger 


ng — hailed as the best figure skater 
since Sonja Henie—won the gold 
medal with a superb performance 
And in 1972, at Munich, tiny Olga 


Korbut of the Soviet Union won three 
gold medals —and the hearts of the 
entire world — with an unforgettable 
display of gymnastic skill and personal 
while 


courage. After tripping badly 


performing on the uneven bars- 
where she had scored brilliantly dur 
ing the trials— Miss Korbut lost her 
chance for the overall gymnastic 
championship. Yet she came back to 
win three gold medals in individual 
events — and the thunderous acclaim 
of the spectators. 

And, just this past 


Innsbruck, Austria, Rosi Mittermaier 


February, at 


of West Germany became the first 
woman skier to win gold medals in 
both the slalom and downhill races 
and the silver medal for the giant 
slalom — missing her third gold med- 
al by the margin of a scant twelve- 
hundredths of a second. 

There have been scores of other 
great Olympic stars in the past, and 
new ones are sure to emerge as the 
Games of the XXI Modern Olympiad 
unfold this Summer. Many of those 
outstanding performances—of the 
past and of the present—will be 
among those permanently commemo- 
rated in The Official History of the Olym- 
pic Games medal collection. And, just 
as certainly, there will be new living 
testimonies to the Olympic ideal so 
nobly displayed 40 years ago by Luz 
Long and Jesse Owens 

For so long as there are young men 
and women whose only enemies are 
the clock, the tape and a friendly 
competitor ...and whose only re 
ward is “the glory of sport and the 
honour of our teams”... the Olym- 
pic flame and the Olympic ideal will 
continue to burn brightly 

Further details about this historic 


collection will be announced shortly 
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Victor Hawkins, seated, officer in charge of America’s gold reserves at Fort Knox, examines the bronze 
version of Gilroy Roberts’ ‘Great American Eagle’ during a recent visit to The Franklin Mint 
Shown with Hawkins are mint officials Martin Walsh, left, and William Krieg 


History buff writes 


I would like to call your attention to an 
historical error appearing in the brochure 
describing the 1961 medal in The Franklin 
Mint History of the United States collection. 

The brochure states, “At 43, John F. 
Kennedy became the youngest American 
President.” 

I feel, perhaps, that you meant to state 
that Kennedy was the youngest elected 
American President. For, in truth, the 
youngest person to hold the office of the 
Presidency was Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was inaugurated at age 42, following the 
death of President McKinley 

Of course, when President Theodore 
Roosevelt was elected for his first full term, 
he was, by that time, 46 years of age 

Thus, while John F. Kennedy was the 
youngest person elected to the Presidency, 
Theodore Roosevelt was the youngest per 
son to hold the office 

G.L. / New York 


You are right. The reference folder should have 
said that John F. Kennedy was the youngest 
elected American President. Good catch 


Workmanship praised 
I have just received my first pewter spoon 
from the American Colonies Spoon Collection 
and I want you to know how happy | am 
with it. The detailed workmanship on the 
spoon is superb and the quality is out- 
standing. Thank you for offering this col- 
lection. I will always treasure it. 

B.E.S. / Indiana 


Unusual request 


We have an unusual request for the Al- 
manac. Would it be possible to publish our 
daughter's birthdate in the next issue? 

My wife was pregnant during our Fla- 
menco Tour of Spain with The Franklin 
Mint Collectors Society last June. Many 
of the collectors we met on the trip asked 
us to let them know when our baby was 
born. And we thought this would be the 
easiest and most appropriate way to do so 


Name: Andrea Ann Cossentino 
Born: January 4, 1976 
Weight: 9 pounds 10 ounces 


Thanks so much 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cossentino 


Collectors 
Society 








Newsletter: MONTHLY REPORT TO FRANKLIN MINT COLLECTORS SOCIETY MEMBERS 


EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


New divisions formed 


February was an exciting month for 
Franklin Mint Corporation. A new mile- 
stone in the collectibles field was reached 
when Board Chairman Charles L. Andes 
announced the formation of two new cor- 
porate divisions — Franklin Porcelain and 
Franklin Crystal. 

This bit of news will probably not sur- 
prise Collector Society Members who 
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same period, Franklin Crystal will also 
create three limited editions of fine col- 
lectibles. The first, a finely-etched crystal 
plate entitled “The Liberty Tree’ and de- 
signed by Gilroy Roberts, was offered to 
collectors in January. 

The collectibles presented by both new 
divisions will be crafted from original de- 
signs created exclusively for these limited 
edition issues. 

John B. Robinson has been appointed 
as vice president and general manager of 
Deanblin Darralsin Dahinenn joined The 

has held sev- 
ms since then. 
III has been 
1Crystal. Hal- 
irketing posi- 
since joining 
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forms for the “Young Collectors Essay 
Contest,” described in the December AI- 
manac, must be received at American 
Numismatic Association headquarters in 
Colorado Springs by May 31, 1976. The 
essay contest theme is “Why I Am a Col- 
lector.” The 50 young winners selected 
will attend ANA’s annual week-long Sem- 
inar for Young Collectors in Colorado 
Springs this July. All expenses will be 
paid for the contest winners under special 
Franklin Mint scholarships. 

Essays or requests for further informa- 
tion about the contest should be sent to: 

“Young Collectors Essay Contest” 

American Numismatic Association 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901 

Speaking of the ANA, the 85th Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association Convention 
will be held in New York City this year at 
the Americana Hotel. The dates are 
August 24 through August 29. 


On the Philatelic Scene 


Since Franklin Mint Corporation estab- 
lished The Franklin Philatelic Society as a 
new operating division in October of 1975, 
the Society has received widespread and 
enthusiastic collector response. 

The Society has now issued three first 
day cover collections: The American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial First Day Cover Collection, 
issued in November; the Postmasters of 
America Philatelic First Day Covers, issued in 
December; and issued just last month, the 
International Collection of World Wildlife First 
Day Covers. 

And, yet another reminder. “Interphil 
76" —the largest international philatelic 
exposition in the history of stamp collec- 
ting—is coming to Philadelphia from 
May 29 to June 5. The exhibition is expect- 
ed to draw more than 100,000 stamp en- 
thusiasts from all over the world and will 
be held at the Philadelphia Civic Center. 

The Franklin Philatelic Society will pre- 
sent a display at “Interphil ‘76” in Booth 
165. Please stop by if you plan to attend 
this important philatelic event. 


Bud Henry 
E Editor 
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ing — hailed as the best figure skater 
since Sonja Henie—won the gold 
medal with a superb performance 
And in 1972, at Munich, tiny Olga 
Korbut of the Soviet Union won three 
gold medals — and the hearts of the 
entire world — with an unforgettable 
display of gymnastic skill and personal 
courage. After tripping badly while 
performing on the uneven bars — 
where she had scored brilliantly dur- 
ing the trials — Miss Korbut lost her 
chance for the overall gymnastic 
championship. Yet she came back to 
win three gold medals in individual 
events — and the thunderous acclaim 
of the spectators. 

And, just this past February, at 
Innsbruck, Austria, Rosi Mittermaier 
of West Germany became the first 
woman skier to win gold medals in 
both the slalom and downhill races 
and the silver medal for the giant 
slalom — missing her third gold med- 
al by the margin of a scant twelve- 
hundredths of a second. 

There have been scores of other 
great Olympic stars in the past, and 
new ones are sure to emerge as the 
Games of the XXI Modern Olympiad 
unfold this Summer. Many of those 
outstanding performances—of the 
past and of the present—will be 
among those permanently commemo- 
rated in The Official History of the Olym- 
pic Games medal collection. And, just 
as certainly, there will be new living 
testimonies to the Olympic ideal so 
nobly displayed 40 years ago by Luz 
Long and Jesse Owens. 

For so long as there are young men 
and women whose only enemies are 
the clock, the tape and a friendly 
competitor ...and whose only re- 
ward is “the glory of sport and the 
honour of our teams”... the Olym- 
pic flame and the Olympic ideal will 
continue to burn brightly 

Further details about this historic 


collection will be announced shortly 
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Dear Friend: 


Over the years, our collectors have requested and 
acquired many very useful accessories from 
The Franklin Mint. A number of collectors, however, 
have pointed out the need for a single listing 
of these items — a catalog that would provide both a 
single source for information about these accessories 
and a convenient means for ordering them by mail 
This catalog is our answer to that need 

On the following pages, you will find listed al/ of t 
collector accessories that we commonly Carry in 
Lucite medal holders Display stands 
Special presentation cases Wooden frames 
both for medals and for collector's plates 
Protective materials and displays for medallic covers 
Jewelry accessories — including bracelets, bangles, 
keychains and neckchains, plus the special 
medal holders designed to be used with them 
And such useful accessories as The Franklin Mint 
Medal Protector Kit, an illuminated magnifier, and 
protective gloves. In short: all of the many useful 
collector accessories that you may want — or need — 
to house, protect and display your favorite Franklin 
Mint issues 

We invite you to look through this catalog and to order 
any of the items you may desire. (Please note that there 
is a$5.00 minimum per order.) For your continuing 
convenience, moreover, we will send you anew and 
up-to-date order form every time you order accessories 
from this catalog 


LS) Mar D Kuce ya 


William F. Krieg 


Vice President, Collector Relations 
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Newsletter. MONTHLY REPORT TO FRANKLIN MINT COLLECTORS SOCIETY MEMBERS 


EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


New divisions formed 


February was an exciting month for 
Franklin Mint Corporation. A new mile- 
stone in the collectibles field was reached 
when Board Chairman Charles L. Andes 
announced the formation of two new cor- 
porate divisions — Franklin Porcelain and 
Franklin Crystal. 

This bit of news will probably not sur- 
prise Collector Society Members who 
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The Franklin Mint. 


same period, Franklin Crystal will also 
create three limited editions of fine col- 
lectibles. The first, a finely-etched crystal 
plate entitled “The Liberty Tree” and de- 
signed by Gilroy Roberts, was offered to 
collectors in January. 

The collectibles presented by both new 
divisions will be crafted from original de- 
signs created exclusively for these limited 
edition issues. 

John B. Robinson has been appointed 
as vice president and general manager of 
a 
has held sev- 
yns since then. 
III has been 
n Crystal. Hal- 
arketing posi- 
since joining 


CIRCULAR MEDAL HOLDERS. Available in four sizes, 
to protect and display most of the medals produced by 
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Coin Week, 
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Item Number Price 
001....10 holders $2.00 


Size of Medal 
39mm 1-1/2" diameter.... 
44mm 1-3/4" diameter....002....10 holders $3.00 
5imm 2” diameter....003....10 holders $4.50 
61mm 2-3/8” diameter....004....10 holders $5.00 


OCTAGONAL HOLDERS are also available, but they 
will accommodate 39mm medals only. 


Item Number Price 
Ola fsy. ok Lp RA ee eee e wera 10 holders $4.00 








LUCITE DISPLAY STANDS 


RECTANGULAR DISPLAY STANDS. Provide an effec- 
tive means for displaying individual medals. Display 
section consists of three parts, all of clear Lucite — the 
case, the cover and the medal-holder insert. Display 
stands are available to accommodate two different 
medal sizes. When assembled, the display section can 
be fitted into a black plastic base which makes the unit 
self-standing. 


Size of Medal Item Number Price 
39mm diameter........ OOG sent ahaa 3 stands $2.25 
44mm diameter........ alo Py ye ee 3 stands $2.25 
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forms for the “Young Collectors Essay 
Contest,” described in the December AI- 
manac, must be received at American 
Numismatic Association headquarters in 
Colorado Springs by May 31, 1976. The 
essay contest theme is “Why I Am a Col- 
lector.” The 50 young winners selected 
will attend ANA‘s annual week-long Sem- 
inar for Young Collectors in Colorado 
Springs this July. All expenses will be 
paid for the contest winners under special 
Franklin Mint scholarships. 

Essays or requests for further informa- 
tion about the contest should be sent to: 

“Young Collectors Essay Contest” 

American Numismatic Association 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901 

Speaking of the ANA, the 85th Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association Convention 
will be held in New York City this year at 
the Americana Hotel. The dates are 
August 24 through August 29. 


On the Philatelic Scene 


Since Franklin Mint Corporation estab- 
lished The Franklin Philatelic Society as a 
new operating division in October of 1975, 
the Society has received widespread and 
enthusiastic collector response. 

The Society has now issued three first 
day cover collections: The American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial First Day Cover Collection, 
issued in November; the Postmasters of 
America Philatelic First Day Covers, issued in 
December; and issued just last month, the 
International Collection of World Wildlife First 
Day Covers. 

And, yet another reminder. “Interphil 
‘76 —the largest international philatelic 
exposition in the history of stamp collec- 
ting—is coming to Philadelphia from 
May 29 to June 5. The exhibition is expect- 
ed to draw more than 100,000 stamp en- 
thusiasts from all over the world and will 
be held at the Philadelphia Civic Center. 

The Franklin Philatelic Society will pre- 
sent a display at “Interphil ‘76” in Booth 
165. Please stop by if you plan to attend 
this important philatelic event. 


Bud Henry 
Editor 
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ing — hailed as the best figure skater 
since Sonja Henie—won the gold 
medal with a superb performance 
And in 1972, at Munich, tiny Olga 
Korbut of the Soviet Union won three 
gold medals —and the hearts of the 
entire world — with an unforgettable 
display of gymnastic skill and personal 
courage. After tripping badly while 
performing on the uneven bars — 
where she had scored brilliantly dur- 
ing the trials — Miss Korbut lost her 
chance for the overall gymnastic 
championship. Yet she came back to 
win three gold medals in individual 
events — and the thunderous acclaim 
of the spectators. 

And, just this past February, at 
Innsbruck, Austria, Rosi Mittermaier 
of West Germany became the first 
woman skier to win gold medals in 
both the slalom and downhill races 
and the silver medal for the giant 
slalom — missing her third gold med- 
al by the margin of a scant twelve- 
hundredths of a second. 

There have been scores of other 
great Olympic stars in the past, and 
new ones are sure to emerge as the 
Games of the XXI Modern Olympiad 
unfold this Summer. Many of those 
outstanding performances—of the 
past and of the present—will be 
among those permanently commemo- 
rated in The Official History of the Olym- 
pic Games medal collection. And, just 
as certainly, there will be new living 
testimonies to the Olympic ideal so 
nobly displayed 40 years ago by Luz 
Long and Jesse Owens. 

For so long as there are young men 
and women whose only enemies are 
the clock, the tape and a friendly 
competitor ...and whose only re- 
ward is “the glory of sport and the 
honour of our teams”... the Olym- 
pic flame and the Olympic ideal will 
continue to burn brightly 

Further details about this historic 
collection will be announced shortly 
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Newsletter: MONTHLY REPORT TO FRANKLIN MINT COLLECTORS SOCIETY MEMBERS 


EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


New divisions formed 


February was an exciting month for 
Franklin Mint Corporation. A new mile- 
stone in the collectibles field was reached 
when Board Chairman Charles L. Andes 
announced the formation of two new cor- 
porate divisions — Franklin Porcelain and 
Franklin Crystal. 

This bit of news will probably not sur- 
prise Collector Society Members who 
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same period, Franklin Crystal will also 
create three limited editions of fine col- 
lectibles. The first, a finely-etched crystal 
plate entitled ‘The Liberty Tree” and de- 
signed by Gilroy Roberts, was offered to 
coilectors in January. 

The collectibles presented by both new 
divisions will be crafted from original de- 
signs created exclusively for these limited 
edition issues. 

John B. Robinson has been appointed 
as vice president and general manager of 
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WOODEN DISPLAY FRAMES. Walnut frames, with 
recessed black velvet backing, can be used to enhance 
the beauty of your 39mm Franklin Mint medals. De- 
signed for display on your wall, table or desk, these 
handsome frames are available in four sizes. Each has 
an easel back and is fitted with an adjustable wall hanger. 
Medal holders included. 


Item Number Price 
Two-Medal Wall Frame 
(4-3/4 OX O=0/41 inert. s OPE ae wees $10.00 each 
Three-Medal Wall Frame 
(4=3/4°X: 673/47) eee. O13 rece: $13.00 each 
Four-Medal Wall Frame 
(6=3/4"°X 6-3/4) ses naa O14e2 ee $14.00 each 
Five-Medal Wall Frame 
(4-0/4 Xx 12-S/4 jist on OTS inci. bis $18.00 each 


SLIMLINE FIVE-MEDAL PLAQUE. This rectangular 
plaque is framed in solid walnut. Plaque has a detach- 
able swivel base for desk or table top display. Holds five 
51mm (2-inch) Lucite-encased medals. Medal holders 
included. 


Item Number Price 
C1 er aie eres esis atk caters es $35.00 each 
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forms for the ‘Young Collectors Essay 
Contest,” described in the December AI- 
manac, must be received at American 
Numismatic Association headquarters in 
Colorado Springs by May 31, 1976. The 
essay contest theme is “Why I Am a Col- 
lector.” The 50 young winners selected 
will attend ANA’s annual week-long Sem- 
inar for Young Collectors in Colorado 
Springs this July. All expenses will be 
paid for the contest winners under special 
Franklin Mint scholarships. 

Essays or requests for further informa- 
tion about the contest should be sent to: 

“Young Collectors Essay Contest” 

American Numismatic Association 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901 

Speaking of the ANA, the 85th Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association Convention 
will be held in New York City this year at 
the Americana Hotel. The dates are 
August 24 through August 29. 


On the Philatelic Scene 


Since Franklin Mint Corporation estab- 
lished The Franklin Philatelic Society as a 
new operating division in October of 1975, 
the Society has received widespread and 
enthusiastic collector response. 

The Society has now issued three first 
day cover collections: The American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial First Day Cover Collection, 
issued in November; the Postmasters of 
America Philatelic First Day Covers, issued in 
December; and issued just last month, the 
International Collection of World Wildlife First 
Day Covers. 

And, yet another reminder. “Interphil 
'76" —the largest international philatelic 
exposition in the history of stamp collec- 
ting—is coming to Philadelphia from 
May 29 to June 5. The exhibition is expect- 
ed to draw more than 100,000 stamp en- 
thusiasts from all over the world and will 
be held at the Philadelphia Civic Center. 

The Franklin Philatelic Society will pre- 
sent a display at “Interphil ‘76” in Booth 
165. Please stop by if you plan to attend 
this important philatelic event. 


Bud Henry 
Editor 
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ing — hailed as the best figure skater 
since Sonja Henie— won the gold 
medal with a superb performance 
And in 1972, at Munich, tiny Olga 
Korbut of the Soviet Union won three 
gold medals — and the hearts of the 
entire world — with an unforgettable 
display of gymnastic skill and personal 
courage. After tripping badly while 
performing on the uneven bars — 
where she had scored brilliantly dur- 
ing the trials — Miss Korbut lost her 
chance for the overall gymnastic 
championship. Yet she came back to 
win three gold medals in individual 
events — and the thunderous acclaim 
of the spectators. 

And, just this past February, at 
Innsbruck, Austria, Rosi Mittermaier 
of West Germany became the first 
woman skier to win gold medals in 
both the slalom and downhill races 
and the silver medal for the giant 
slalom — missing her third gold med- 
al by the margin of a scant twelve- 
hundredths of a second. 

There have been scores of other 
great Olympic stars in the past, and 
new ones are sure to emerge as the 
Games of the XXI Modern Olympiad 
unfold this Summer. Many of those 
outstanding performances—of the 
past and of the present—will be 
among those permanently commemo- 
rated in The Official History of the Olym- 
pic Games medal collection. And, just 
as certainly, there will be new living 
testimonies to the Olympic ideal so 
nobly displayed 40 years ago by Luz 
Long and Jesse Owens. 

For so long as there are young men 
and women whose only enemies are 
the clock, the tape and a friendly 
competitor ...and whose only re- 
ward is “the glory of sport and the 
honour of our teams”... the Olym- 
pic flame and the Olympic ideal will 
continue to burn brightly 

Further details about this historic 


collection will be announced shortly 
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WALNUT DISPLAY FRAMES — 
FOR COLLECTOR’S PLATES 


SINGLE CC ECTOR’'S PLAT DISPLA FRAME 
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Amer an walnut. Glass face protects the plate. while the 
dark textured background accentuates the soft gleam of 
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Newsletter: MONTHLY REPORT TO FRANKLIN MINT COLLECTORS SOCIETY MEMBERS 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


New divisions formed 


February was an exciting month for 
Franklin Mint Corporation. A new mile- 
stone in the collectibles field was reached 
when Board Chairman Charles L. Andes 
announced the formation of two new cor- 
porate divisions — Franklin Porcelain and 
Franklin Crystal. 

This bit of news will probably not sur- 
prise Collector Society Members who 
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same period, Franklin Crystal will also 
create three limited editions of fine col- 
lectibles. The first, a finely-etched crystal 
plate entitled “The Liberty Tree” and de- 
signed by Gilroy Roberts, was offered to 
collectors in January. 

The collectibles presented by both new 
divisions will be crafted from original de- 
signs created exclusively for these limited 
edition issues. 

John B. Robinson has been appointed 
as vice president and general manager of 
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ALBUM FOR MEDALLIC COVERS. The ideal way to 
house and protect your Franklin Mint Medallic Covers. 
This two-ring album is covered with heavy vinyl, and 25 
pages to hold commemorative issues are included. 
Each page has two 7-1/2" by 3-7/8" pockets. Additional 
pages can also be ordered, as indicated below. 


Item Number Price 
ht ey PRA oh Se Ear 5 o's, ite gears $18.00 each 


VINYL ALBUM PAGES. Ofclear, sturdy, flexible vinyl. 
Each two-hole punched page measures 9-5/8" by 
8-3/8". And each contains two pockets measuring 
7-1/2" by 3-7/8" —just the right size to hold most Frank- 
lin Mint Medallic Covers. 


Item Number Price 
eR eee Ne es alae va tiee wae Ss 10 pages $3.50 


WALLET FOR MEDALLIC COVER. Displays and pro- 
tects a single Franklin Mint Medallic Cover. Designed to 
allow both sides of cover to be seen while protecting it 
from possible damage. Can be used both as a presen- 
tation case and as aself-standing display easel. Also has 
a special pocket to hold a reference card. 


Item Number Price 
OPW fen Ua ae ae Ae ee ee ear $1.50 each 
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forms for the “Young Collectors Essay 
Contest,” described in the December AI- 
manac, must be received at American 
Numismatic Association headquarters in 
Colorado Springs by May 31, 1976. The 
essay contest theme is ‘Why I Am a Col- 
lector.” The 50 young winners selected 
will attend ANA’s annual week-long Sem- 
inar for Young Collectors in Colorado 
Springs this July. All expenses will be 
paid for the contest winners under special 
Franklin Mint scholarships. 

Essays or requests for further informa- 
tion about the contest should be sent to: 

“Young Collectors Essay Contest” 

American Numismatic Association 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901 

Speaking of the ANA, the 85th Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association Convention 
will be held in New York City this year at 
the Americana Hotel. The dates are 
August 24 through August 29. 


On the Philatelic Scene 


Since Franklin Mint Corporation estab- 
lished The Franklin Philatelic Society as a 
new operating division in October of 1975, 
the Society has received widespread and 
enthusiastic collector response. 

The Society has now issued three first 
day cover collections: The American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial First Day Cover Collection, 
issued in November; the Postmasters of 
America Philatelic First Day Covers, issued in 
December; and issued just last month, the 
International Collection of World Wildlife First 
Day Covers. 

And, yet another reminder. “Interphil 
'76" —the largest international philatelic 
exposition in the history of stamp collec- 
ting—is coming to Philadelphia from 
May 29 to June 5. The exhibition is expect- 
ed to draw more than 100,000 stamp en- 
thusiasts from all over the world and will 
be held at the Philadelphia Civic Center. 

The Franklin Philatelic Society will pre- 
sent a display at “Interphil '76” in Booth 
165. Please stop by if you plan to attend 
this important philatelic event. 


Bud Henry 
Editor 
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iailed as the best figure skater 
since Sonja Henie—won the gold 
medal with a superb performance 
And in 1972, at Munich, tiny Olga 
Korbut of the Soviet Union won three 
gold medals —and the hearts of the 
entire world — with an unforgettable 
display of gymnastic skill and personal 
courage. After tripping badly while 
performing on the uneven bars — 
where she had scored brilliantly dur- 
ing the trials — Miss Korbut lost her 
chance for the overall gymnastic 
championship. Yet she came back to 
win three gold medals in individual 
events — and the thunderous acclaim 
of the spectators. 

And, just this past February, at 
Innsbruck, Austria, Rosi Mittermaier 
of West Germany became the first 
woman skier to win gold medals in 
both the slalom and downhill races 
and the silver medal for the giant 
slalom — missing her third gold med- 
al by the margin of a scant twelve- 
hundredths of a second. 

There have been scores of other 
great Olympic stars in the past, and 
new ones are sure to emerge as the 
Games of the XXI Modern Olympiad 
unfold this Summer. Many of those 
outstanding performances—of the 
past and of the present—will be 
among those permanently commemo- 
rated in The Official History of the Olym- 
pic Games medal collection. And, just 
as certainly, there will be new living 
testimonies to the Olympic ideal so 
nobly displayed 40 years ago by Luz 
Long and Jesse Owens. 

For so long as there are young men 
and women whose only enemies are 
the clock, the tape and a friendly 
competitor ...and whose only re- 
ward is “the glory of sport and the 
honour of our teams”... the Olym- 
pic flame and the Olympic ideal will 
continue to burn brightly 

Further details about this historic 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


New divisions formed 


February was an exciting month for 
Franklin Mint Corporation. A new mile- 
stone in the collectibles field was reached 
when Board Chairman Charles L. Andes 
announced the formation of two new cor- 
porate divisions — Franklin Porcelain and 
Franklin Crystal. 

This bit of news will probably not sur- 
prise Collector Society Members who 
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....034.... $ 4.00 each 
12 Karat Gold Filled Neckchain . 
Sterling Silver Keychain .... 
12 Karat Gold Filled Keychain . 


same period, Franklin Crystal will also 
create three limited editions of fine col- 
lectibles. The first, a finely-etched crystal 
plate entitled “The Liberty Tree” and de- 
signed by Gilroy Roberts, was offered to 
collectors in January. 

The collectibles presented by both new 
divisions will be crafted from original de- 
signs created exclusively for these limited 
edition issues. 

John B. Robinson has been appointed 
as vice president and general manager of 
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MEDAL ADAPTERS. These unique adapters enable 
collectors to wear their favorite Franklin Mint medals as 
pendants, charms or key fobs. Available in two materials 
— silver and 24 karat gold electroplate on sterling silver 
—and three sizes. 


Medal Size Item Number Price 

Silver Adapter SSM ui ca DSB Mo. 3 $ 8.00 each 
AAT eases ne OSS ne $10.50 each 

5imm...... O40 eee $12.00 each 

24 Karat Gold 39mm...... OAT se $ 9.00 each 
Electroplateon 44mm...... OA Bars a: $12.00 each 
Sterling Silver Sy aal nibs cakee OA St cen $14.00 each 


Adapter 





OTHER USEFUL COLLECTORS’ ACCESSORIES 


ILLUMINATED MAGNIFIER. Casts a beam of light 
directly on your medal or coin for easy examination. 
Three-power magnifying lens is of ophthalmic quality 
acrylic, ground and polished. Brings out detail with great 
clarity. Battery included. 


Item Number Price 
ene 9 oer, ciara Aas. ea Slatadiv § aX «0 $3.25 each 
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forms for the ‘Young Collectors Essay 
Contest,” described in the December AI- 
manac, must be received at American 
Numismatic Association headquarters in 
Colorado Springs by May 31, 1976. The 
essay contest theme is “Why I Am a Col- 
lector.” The 50 young winners selected 
will attend ANA’s annual week-long Sem- 
inar for Young Collectors in Colorado 
Springs this July. All expenses will be 
paid for the contest winners under special 
Franklin Mint scholarships. 

Essays or requests for further informa- 
tion about the contest should be sent to: 

“Young Collectors Essay Contest” 

American Numismatic Association 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901 

Speaking of the ANA, the 85th Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association Convention 
will be held in New York City this year at 
the Americana Hotel. The dates are 
August 24 through August 29. 


On the Philatelic Scene 


Since Franklin Mint Corporation estab- 
lished The Franklin Philatelic Society as a 
new operating division in October of 1975, 
the Society has received widespread and 
enthusiastic collector response. 

The Society has now issued three first 
day cover collections: The American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial First Day Cover Collection, 
issued in November; the Postmasters of 
America Philatelic First Day Covers, issued in 
December; and issued just last month, the 
International Collection of World Wildlife First 
Day Covers. 

And, yet another reminder. “Interphil 
‘76 —the largest international philatelic 
exposition in the history of stamp collec- 
ting—is coming to Philadelphia from 
May 29 to June 5. The exhibition is expect- 
ed to draw more than 100,000 stamp en- 
thusiasts from all over the world and will 
be held at the Philadelphia Civic Center. 

The Franklin Philatelic Society will pre- 
sent a display at “Interphil '76” in Booth 
165. Please stop by if you plan to attend 
this important philatelic event. 


Bud Henry 
Editor 


Swifter « Higher ¢ Stronger 


ing — hailed as the best figure skate! 
since Sonja Henie—won the gold 
medal with a superb performance 
And in 1972, at Munich, tiny Olga 
Korbut of the Soviet Union won three 
gold medals —and the hearts of the 
entire world — with an unforgettable 
display of gymnastic skill and personal 
courage. After tripping badly while 
performing on the uneven bars — 
where she had scored brilliantly dur- 
ing the trials — Miss Korbut lost her 
chance for the overall gymnastic 
championship. Yet she came back to 
win three gold medals in individual 
events — and the thunderous acclaim 
of the spectators. 

And, just this past February, at 
Innsbruck, Austria, Rosi Mittermaier 
of West Germany became the first 
woman skier to win gold medals in 
both the slalom and downhill races 
and the silver medal for the giant 
slalom — missing her third gold med- 
al by the margin of a scant twelve- 
hundredths of a second. 

There have been scores of other 
great Olympic stars in the past, and 
new ones are sure to emerge as the 
Games of the XXI Modern Olympiad 
unfold this Summer. Many of those 
outstanding performances—of the 
past and of the present—will be 
among those permanently commemo- 
rated in The Official History of the Olym- 
pic Games medal collection. And, just 
as certainly, there will be new living 
testimonies to the Olympic ideal so 
nobly displayed 40 years ago by Luz 
Long and Jesse Owens. 

For so long as there are young men 
and women whose only enemies are 
the clock, the tape and a friendly 
competitor ...and whose only re- 
ward is “the glory of sport and the 
honour of our teams”... the Olym- 
pic flame and the Olympic ideal will 
continue to burn brightly 

Further details about this historic 
collection will be announced shortly 
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THE FRANKLIN MINT MEDAL PROTECTOR 
Provides everything needed to clean and protect 
lin Mint coins, medals and ingots minted 
bronze 
We've been apr g tnis Sf a ating 
Franklin Mint silver or bronze medals and ingc 
March 1972. Thus, this kit will be esp a 
owners of earlier issues. The complete kit inc 
4 cans stripping solutior 6 beaker lids 
4 bottles cleaning solution 4 drying racks 
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Newsletter. MONTHLY REPORT TO FRANKLIN MINT COLLECTORS SOCIETY MEMBERS 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


New divisions formed 


February was an exciting month for 
Franklin Mint Corporation. A new mile- 
stone in the collectibles field was reached 
when Board Chairman Charles L. Andes 
announced the formation of two new cor- 
porate divisions — Franklin Porcelain and 
Franklin Crystal. 

This bit of news will probably not sur- 
prise Collector Society Members who 
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same period, Franklin Crystal will also 
create three limited editions of fine col- 
lectibles. The first, a finely-etched crystal 
plate entitled ‘The Liberty Tree” and de- 
signed by Gilroy Roberts, was offered to 
collectors in January. 

The collectibles presented by both new 
divisions will be crafted from original de- 
signs created exclusively for these limited 
edition issues. 

John B. Robinson has been appointed 
as vice president and general manager of 
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forms for the ‘Young Collectors Essay 
Contest,” described in the December Al- 
manac, must be received at American 
Numismatic Association headquarters in 
Colorado Springs by May 31, 1976. The 
essay contest theme is ‘Why I Am a Col- 
lector.” The 50 young winners selected 
will attend ANA’s annual week-long Sem- 
inar for Young Collectors in Colorado 
Springs this July. All expenses will be 
paid for the contest winners under special 
Franklin Mint scholarships. 
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gold medals —and the hearts of the 
entire world — with an unforgettable 
display of gymnastic skill and personal 
courage. After tripping badly while 
performing on the uneven bars 

where she had scored brilliantly dur 
ing the trials — Miss Korbut lost her 
chance for the overall gymnastic 
championship. Yet she came back to 
win three gold medals in individual 
events — and the thunderous acclaim 
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Newsletter: MONTHLY REPORT TO FRANKLIN MINT COLLECTORS SOCIETY MEMBERS 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


New divisions formed 


February was an exciting month for 
Franklin Mint Corporation. A new mile- 
stone in the collectibles field was reached 
when Board Chairman Charles L. Andes 
announced the formation of two new cor- 
porate divisions — Franklin Porcelain and 
Franklin Crystal. 

This bit of news will probably not sur- 
prise Collector Society Members who 
have watched the mint’s interest in por- 
celain and crystal grow over the years. 

In 1973, the magnificent Wyeth Bowl, 
designed by the celebrated artist Andrew 
Wyeth, was issued. And last year, The 
Franklin Mint offered a series of twelve 
porcelain plates, each bearing an original 
full-color work of art honoring the fairy 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 

In the crystal field, The Franklin Mint 
has issued two collections of delicately 
sculptured cameos in full lead crystal — 
The Bicentennial Collection of Cameos in 
Crystal and The Great Leaders of History. 

Franklin Porcelain is planning to intro- 
duce three limited editions of handcrafted 
porcelain collectibles this year. During this 





same period, Franklin Crystal will also 
create three limited editions of fine col- 
lectibles. The first, a finely-etched crystal 
plate entitled “The Liberty Tree’ and de- 
signed by Gilroy Roberts, was offered to 
collectors in January. 

The collectibles presented by both new 
divisions will be crafted from original de- 
signs created exclusively for these limited 
edition issues. 

John B. Robinson has been appointed 
as vice president and general manager of 
Franklin Porcelain. Robinson joined The 
Franklin Mint in 1969 and has held sev- 
eral top management positions since then. 
And Robert H. Hallowell III has been 
named as director of Franklin Crystal. Hal- 
lowell has held a senior marketing posi- 
tion in The Franklin Mint since joining 
the company in 1972. 


On the Numismatic Scene 


A reminder that National Coin Week, 
sponsored annually for the past 52 years 
by the American Numismatic Association, 
will be observed this month from April 18 
to April 25. The ANA has appropriately 
titled this year’s theme “The Spirit of '76.” 

And, another reminder. Application 


John B. Robinson, left, and Robert H. Hallowell 111 head new divisions. 


forms for the “Young Collectors Essay 
Contest,” described in the December AI- 
manac, must be received at American 
Numismatic Association headquarters in 
Colorado Springs by May 31, 1976. The 
essay contest theme is “Why I Am a Col- 
lector.” The 50 young winners selected 
will attend ANA’s annual week-long Sem- 
inar for Young Collectors in Colorado 
Springs this July. All expenses will be 
paid for the contest winners under special 
Franklin Mint scholarships. 

Essays or requests for further informa- 
tion about the contest should be sent to: 

“Young Collectors Essay Contest” 

American Numismatic Association 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901 

Speaking of the ANA, the 85th Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association Convention 
will be held in New York City this year at 
the Americana Hotel. The dates are 
August 24 through August 29. 


On the Philatelic Scene 


Since Franklin Mint Corporation estab- 
lished The Franklin Philatelic Society as a 
new operating division in October of 1975, 
the Society has received widespread and 
enthusiastic collector response. 

The Society has now issued three first 
day cover collections: The American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial First Day Cover Collection, 
issued in November; the Postmasters of 
America Philatelic First Day Covers, issued in 
December; and issued just last month, the 
International Collection of World Wildlife First 
Day Covers. 

And, yet another reminder. “Interphil 
‘76 —the largest international philatelic 
exposition in the history of stamp collec- 
ting—is coming to Philadelphia from 
May 29 to June 5. The exhibition is expect- 
ed to draw more than 100,000 stamp en- 
thusiasts from all over the world and will 
be held at the Philadelphia Civic Center. 

The Franklin Philatelic Society will pre- 
sent a display at “Interphil ‘76” in Booth 
165. Please stop by if you plan to attend 
this important philatelic event. 


Bud Henry 
Editor 





Ursula 
Koering... 


a lifetime 
in art 


i Bees A KOERING has been deep- 
ly involved with art for as long 
as she can remember 

Her very first memories, in fact, are 
of going to the corner store to spend 
her small allowance on lined copy 
books and colored pencils, then rush- 
ing home to sit down at the kitchen 
table and draw pictures of horses, her 
family, and her house. 

A childhood memory that’s familiar 
to many people? Yes. But with one 
very important difference. For Ursula 
Koering it was the beginning of her 
life’s work —the first steps along a 
path that would eventually lead her 
to The Franklin Mint Sculptors’ 
Studio. 

Ursula’s mother was the first to 
take note of her daughter's exception- 
al artistic talent. And, being what 
Ursula describes as “somewhat ad- 
vanced” for her day, she took meas- 
ures to channel her daughter's 
creativity, enrolling the youngster in 
Saturday classes at Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Art when Ursula was just eight 
years old. 

“Mother gave up her whole day 
Saturday every week for ten years to 
take me to those classes,” Ursula re- 
calls with unashamed gratitude in 
her voice. “Week in and week out, 
we traveled from our home in Vine- 
land, New Jersey, across the Delaware 
River on a little ferry boat, and into 
Philadelphia. There wasn't even a 
bridge over the river back then! Yet 
| don't ever remember missing a class 
in all those years 

“Looking back,” she adds, “it must 


have been a grueling trip for Mother 


—inthe heat of Summer and the dead 
of Winter both. But she felt it was 
worth it since our local schools at that 
time didn’t have art education pro- 
grams. It was really my only oppor- 
tunity to study art. 

“And I just loved it.” 

She and her classmates worked in 
watercolors, charcoal and_ pastels. 
And the classes were individualized 
enough to allow the children to work 
at their own pace. “But at the same 
time, we had the advantage of sharing 
our interest in art with each other. 
They were wonderful classes — and 
just talking about them brings back 
wonderful memories.” 

When Ursula was 18 years old, she 
found herself faced with the decision 
of which college to choose. But there 
was no need to choose a career. She 
had decided on that many years be- 
fore. And, not surprisingly, she also 
had no problem picking a college. She 
went right back to Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Art. 

But this time there was a big dif- 
ference. Ursula Koering could now in- 
dulge in art on a full-time basis. 

She recalls her college years vividly, 
as one only remembers a very pleas- 





ant time in life. Furthermore, she 
still keeps in close touch with many 
of her classmates — and can still re- 
call the names of most of her instruc- 
tors and professors. 

“Henry Pitz, whose illustrations are 
frequently seen in magazines today, 
was our illustration teacher. And we 
had Gertrude Schell for painting. 
Then there was Miss Sweeney for 
drawing. I’m thankful that her class- 
es were so intense now, but at the 
time we all thought she was terribly 
hard on us. I can still hear her saying 
‘Just because the model gets a break 
doesn’t mean you can stop drawing. 
Concentrate on the chair while she’s 
gone.’ And she certainly did teach us 
to concentrate! 

“But Mr. Renzetti was my favorite 
teacher. Maybe because he taught my 
favorite class — sculpture. 

“I'll never forget my first attempt 
in his class. I sculpted a man fighting 
an alligator, of all things... and it 
looked exactly like two ‘blobs.’ How- 
ever, being its creator, I was thrilled 
with it. And Mr. Renzetti, being a 
marvelous teacher, had the good sense 
to encourage me. It seems in no time 
I had decided sculpture was the field 


Ursula Koering at work in her studio on the shores of a small lake in southern New Jersey. 
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Seen through a window of her cabin, Ursula 
works on a glass sculpture of a starfish. 


of art to which I’d devote my life.” 

Things did not immediately work 
out as Ursula had planned, however. 
When she graduated college, there 
was not a large job market for “lady 
sculptors.” And so she decided on a 
safer route. She went looking for — 
and found —a job with a well-known 
publisher of children’s magazines, 
while continuing to sculpt on her 
own time for her own pleasure. 

“I'll never forget my first inter- 
view,” Ursula recalls. ‘The woman 
I went to see had come to Philadelphia 
College of Art a few months before 
graduation to advise students on how 
to conduct their first interviews. 

“Nevertheless, I arrived at the ap- 
pointment so early that I was em- 
barrassed to announce myself. So I 
walked around the block a few times. 
And when I'd gotten around the block 
for the third time, it started to rain. 
I got positively drenched. And what 
little curl I had in my _ naturally 
straight hair quickly disappeared. 

“When I finally got in to see the 
woman, I was so upset Over My ap- 
pearance that I couldn’t get the knot 
out of my portfolio strings and she 
had to help me! Then, to top things 
off, I asked her three times if I could 
come back to show her more of my 
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work — after she had already offered 
to give me a free-lance job. I was just 


too nervous to listen to her.” 


Since those early days of her career, 


Ursula has been consistently success- 
ful as an artist 
found in the pages of more than 200 


Her works can be 


books on subjects ranging from travel 
to science. And she has also created 
works for many children’s magazines 
—sometimes even writing stories to 
accompany her art! 

“The part of my life that I’ve spent 
creating art for children’s magazines 
has always been personally reward- 
ing to me,” Ursula says today. “Mag- 
azines are great fun for children, and 
at the same time they very gently in- 
still a sense of values—as well as 
literary and artistic appreciation — 
in children. My own early exposure 
to this kind of learning has made me 
very conscious of its importance.” 

The part she plays in bringing fine 
art to children does not end with 
writing and creating art for children’s 
magazines, moreover. For, until she 
joined The Franklin Mint, Ursula 
Koering spent nine years teaching 
part of each week at a Southern New 
Jersey girls’ school. It was, she ad- 
mits, a position she hated to leave. 
But her interest in The Franklin Mint 
—and in medallic sculpture — out- 
weighed both her love of teaching and 
her feelings about the advantages of 


being a successful free-lance artist. 

The first time she saw the work 
The Franklin Mint was doing in me- 
dallic sculpture, she says everything 
‘just sort of clicked” in her mind. 
Here, she saw, was—at last—her 
chance to sculpt full time. Something 
she has wanted to do since graduation 
from college. 

Still, she didn’t just rush over to 
The Franklin Mint with her portfolio. 
The opportunity was too important 
to her, and she wanted to be very sure 
she would qualify. 

So Ursula Koering spent the next 
few weeks at home preparing herself 
by working on the techniques she 
knew were used to create medallic 
sculpture. 

She looks back on her earliest at- 
tempts at such work as not much 
more than drawings in clay. But as 
she devoted herself to the art, those 
drawings took on depth—and she 
soon felt confident enough to present 
her samples to The Franklin Mint. 

William Cousins, the Mint’s Sculp- 
turing Director, is the one who inter- 
views all would-be members of the 
Sculptors’ Studio. And he remembers 
his first interview with Ursula Koer- 
ing as being most unusual. 

“It was unusual in the sense that I 
was able to tell from the start that 
Ursula would be able to do the work 
very well,’’ Cousins says. “It was re- 


markable how quickly she had 
grasped the techniques involved — 
for medallic sculpture is a very de- 
manding art form. There can be no 
compromise when it comes to the re- 
quirement of good drawing skills, and 
it was apparent she had worked very 
hard as an artist to polish these skills 

“The quality of the work Ursula did 
in her own studio, without any out- 
side help at all, convinced me that she 
would be one of those rare artists who 
is well suited to medallic sculpture 
So— obviously — she got the job she'd 
come after.” 

Now, as she sits at her easel in the 
bright and airy Sculptors’ Studio, 
Ursula Koering often reflects on the 
months she has spent working at The 
Franklin Mint. 

“I find medallic sculpture person- 
ally very gratifying because I have al- 
ways preferred to work in mono- 
chrome — without color. And I have 
always felt that total control of the 
line, rather than color, is the key ele- 
ment in all art. 

“That was basically the philosophy 
of Michelangelo—so I guess I’m in 
good company,” she laughs. “But, 
seriously, I think this concept of art 
is especially valid in medallic sculp- 
ture. And its tremendously challeng- 
ing for the artist, because she can't 
depend upon color to spark the senses 
or to give her work aesthetic appeal 





Three of the medals issued by The Franklin Mint for which Ursula Koering 
created the original sculptures. From left, they include specimens from 
“The National Governors’ Conference Official Statehood Medals,” 
“The Medallic Yearbook — 1975,” and a Special Commemorative Issue. 


—so she must strive for flawless 
strength and quality of line. 

“This is why all of the sculptors in 
the Studio must understand the the- 
oretical as well as the practical side 
of art. And we all work very hard to 
keep the lines of communication open 
between ourselves because we can 
learn so much from each other. This 
is so valuable to all of us that I can’t 
overstate its importance!” 

Ursula Koering’s artistic interests 
extend beyond The Franklin Mint and 
are reflected in the delightful wood 
carvings of birds and children and the 
delicate glass animals that adorn her 
studio at home. 

“Creating my glass animals gives 





Ursula relaxes — creatively — while working on 
a sculpture-in-the-round, an example of which 
is seen in the lower photo. At right, she spends a 
guiet winter afternoon by her fireside. 


me a warm and very personal pleas- 
ure,” says Ursula, “because glass blow- 
ing was the craft of both my father 
and grandfather. It’s as though I’m 
carrying on a family tradition, and 
I'm proud of that.” 

Beyond the realm of art, Ursula’s 
life is centered on nature and the 
world of living things. And, not sur- 
prisingly, she lives very close to that 
world — in a charming log cabin she 
has shared for 15 years with her 
mother on the shore of a lake in south- 
ern New Jersey. 

“I can see ‘my’ lake from the win- 
dow of the studio,” Ursula says, “and 
for me it is a kind of paradise. A place 
where woodland animals and birds 


gather to drink and frolic. And it is a 
joy to watch the different animals 
and birds that come to the lake as the 
seasons roll by. Migrating ducks and 
geese in the Spring and Fall; heron 
and cranes; muskrats and possum — 
even an occasional timid deer.” 

Ursula has two pet birds of her 
own. “I guess you'd call Lulu and 
Bells “birds,” says Ursula. “They're a 
pair of domestic geese, and they’re 
really more than pets. They're my 
‘watchdogs’ — honking loudly when- 
ever strangers approach.” 

Two great loves—nature and art 
— fill the world of Ursula Koering. 
But of the two, it is art that is closest 
to her heart's desire. 6G) 





VEN today, the memory of their 

deeds quickens the imagination. 
Their stories—so long celebrated in 
song and legend— are known to every 
schoolchild. And their names are in- 
scribed for all time on the roster of 
America's Legendary Heroes. 

Daniel Boone and Betsy Ross. 
Johnny Appleseed, Mark Twain, An- 
nie Oakley and Casey Jones. Will 
Rogers, Babe Ruth, Alvin York and 
Charles Lindbergh. Ten Americans — 
all real people — who were tapped by 
fate to become enduring heroes of 
both history and folklore. 

Yet, in the beginning, there was 
little reason to suspect that any of 
them would ever achieve greatness, 
much less be destined for immortality. 
For, certainly, none of them was born 
to greatness. 

Still, they all achieved greatness — 
or had it thrust upon them— and 
each of them became a true legend in 
his or her own time. All of them, 
moreover, gained their lasting fame 
in ways that were remarkably dif- 
ferent — and uniquely American. 
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One gained a place in_ history 
through the stitch of her sewing 
needle — another with the swing of 
his mighty bat. Casey Jones ‘rode a 
big ten-wheeler” to the Promised 
Land, while “Lucky Lindy” flew to 
lasting fame on the wings of a tiny 
silver monoplane. 

These, then are the legendary 
American heroes. Ten Americans 
whose feats have become part of our 
tradition, and who will now be hon- 
ored by The Franklin Mint in a unique 
new collection of sterling silver and 
gold portrait sculptures. 
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| sala BOONE (1734-1820). He 
could read and write and he 
knew numbers, but the D. Boone who 
“cilled a bar on this tree” was never 
much of a speller. He was, however, 
one of the most skillful frontiersmen 
in pre-Revolutionary America. And 
he lived in a time when the American 
West included everything on the far 
side of the Allegheny Mountains; 
when buffalo still grazed on the blue- 





America’s Legendary Heroes 


New Franklin Mint sculpture collection will honor 
ten Americans who became legends in their own time 


grass of Kentucky, and when power- 
ful Indian tribes still controlled most 
of the American continent. 

Daniel Boone was born of Quaker 
parents on a farm along the banks of 
the Schuylkill River in Pennsylvania, 
near the present-day city of Reading. 
In the Spring of 1750, when Daniel 
was 16, his family moved south 
through the Valley of Virginia, finally 
settling in North Carolina along the 
banks of the Yadkin River. 

At the age of 20, Boone volunteered 
to serve with British General Edward 
Braddock in the French and Indian 
Wars. And, in 1755, he barely escaped 
with his life when Braddock and most 
of his command were killed in an In- 
dian ambush during a march on 
French-held Fort Duquesne. (Another 
who survived that bloody rout on the 
banks of the Monongahela River was 
Braddock’s aide-de-camp — Colonel 
George Washington.) 

After the battle, Boone made his 
way back to North Carolina, where 
he later met and married the | 7-year- 
old daughter of a neighbor and settled 


down to raise a family. He raised a 
family all right, but Boone neverdid 
“settle down.” For he loved the wil- 
derness, and once said he knew it was 
time to move on when he could no 
longer fell a tree—and have it fall 
within three feet of his house. 

And so, Boone and his family did 
move on—on through Virginia, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. He hunted, trapped, farmed, 
cared for his family, helped others 
settle — and then moved on again. He 
was captured by, and escaped from, 
hostile Indians a dozen times. He 
faced death — and outwitted it — time 
and time again. And, in the end, he 
died peacefully at 83 at the home of a 
son in Missouri. 

Daniel Boone did one more thing 
in his lifetime that earned him lasting 
honor and the eternal gratitude of his 
countrymen. For, as he moved from 
the Eastern Seaboard through the 
Cumberland Gap and on to Missouri, 
Boone opened up the Wilderness 
Road. And it was along this road that 
countless thousands of American 
families moved — to settle the broad 
Mississippi Valley and open the gate- 
way to the American Southwest. 


* * * 


ETSY ROSS (1752-1836). Unlike 
Daniel Boone, Betsy Ross was city- 
bred— born and raised in Philadel- 
phia and, again unlike Boone, she 


never moved far from her birthplace. 

Betsy Ross was the seamstress who 
—as every student of American his- 
tory has read — is credited with mak- 
ing the first American flag that bore 
the stars and stripes. And, although 
recent studies have cast some doubt 
on the historical role played by Betsy 
Ross, hers remains one of the most 
popular stories in American folklore 
— and it may just be a true one! 

The legend —if such it is— holds 
that a committee of continental pa- 
triots headed by George Washington 
called on Mrs. Ross, in June of 1776, 
to make the first official flag of the 
United States. (As the “United States” 
themselves did not come into exist- 
ence until the following month, this 
detail has raised some small questions 
among purists.) 

Be that as it may, the story has it 
that Washington wanted a flag with 
six-sided stars, but was convinced by 
Betsy that the emblem would be more 
attractive with five-pointed stars. 
And, while no proofs are known to 
exist bearing on this story, some facts 
are not in dispute. 

For one, it is known that Betsy Ross 
was a flagmaker for Pennsylvania’s 
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provincial navy and, as such, would 


have been a logical choice to create 
our nation’s first national banner. For 
another, a flag of the design she often 
described to her grandchildren was 
actually adopted by the Congress on 
June 14,1797, 

It is doubtful if we will ever know 
for certain whether or not Betsy Ross 
actually fashioned our country’s first 
stars and stripes. But history is com- 
fortable with these few facts about 
that extraordinary lady: First, she 
lived to be 84—a grand old age for 
her time. Next, during those years she 
laid to rest three contented husbands. 
And, third, she bore them no fewer 
than seven handsome daughters. 

Those facts, nobody disputes. 


* * * 


OHNNY APPLESEED (c. 1775- 

1847?). If historians are troubled 
in trying to stitch together the fabric 
of Betsy Ross’ life, they are really at a 
loss when they attempt to unravel 
fact from fiction in the highly em- 
broidered life of John Chapman — 
the legendary Johnny Appleseed. For 
there are questions both about the 
place and date of his birth—and of 
his death. Little is known of his fam- 
ily, and even less is known that is 
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provable truth about the man himself. 

Only one fact is beyond question: 
As sure as there are apple trees in 
Ohio, Johnny was a real person. Be- 
cause he planted those trees! 

Born somewhere in Massachusetts 
—the exact place is uncertain— 
Johnny first appeared in the Ohio Val- 
ley about the year 1800. And an odder 
sight never startled the eyes of fron- 
tier settlers. For he came barefooted 
out of the East, dressed in tattered, 
cast-off clothing and carrying a Bible. 
And on his back was a pouch filled 
with apple seeds he had brought along 
from western Pennsylvania. Yet it 
was not only his appearance that was 
“unconventional” about this strange 
looking wanderer. 

Always light-hearted and laughing, 
he seemed immune to physical pain 
and illness and never appeared to suf- 
fer from cold or hunger. (One extra- 
ordinary story records that he once 
crossed Lake Erie in the dead of Win- 
ter — walking over the frozen ice 
without shoes.) He was deeply, yet 
joyously religious and, by his own ac- 
count, often “talked with the angels.” 

Johnny was welcomed everywhere. 
He would often appear at a frontier 
family’s remote cabin, always with a 
small gift of colored cloth or a simple 
toy for the children, and ask to spend 
the night. During the evening, he 
would read to the family “some fresh 
news straight from Heaven” out of his 
Bible. After sleeping the night on the 
cabin floor, Johnny would rise in the 
morning and plant a small grove of 
apples for his host. He seldom accept- 
ed any money for his seedlings, and 
if he did, he invariably spent it to aid 
some sick or wounded animal! 

For nearly half a century, Johnny 
Appleseed crisscrossed the American 
Midwest, helping to heal the sick, 
preaching joy and goodness — and 
planting his seeds. He is believed to 
have died about 1847 somewhere in 
Indiana, supposedly visiting at the 
cabin of a lonely settler. 

Today, there are those who main- 
tain that Johnny Appleseed was no 
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more than a feeble-minded eccentric 
—a kind of mystic “flower child” of 
the American frontier. To others, he 
was simply quite mad. 

To many, however, he recalls an 
earlier nonconformist, one who also 
loved animals and children and found 
great joy in religious faith. His name 
was Francis. And centuries ago he, 
too, had been considered an “eccen- 
tric” by the citizens of the small Italian 
town of Assisi. 


* * * 


Win, TWAIN (1835-1910). Sam- 
uel Langhorne Clemens, as he 
was named at birth, is even more than 
an American legend; he is a national 
treasure. And if Johnny Appleseed 
can be thought of as an uncanonized 
saint, then surely Mark Twain must 
rank as anunbridled scamp. For there 
was precious little in American life 
and manners that escaped the irrev- 
erant wit and humor of this greatest 
of America’s storytellers. 

Mark Twain’s life began at a time 
when there were still many thou- 
sands alive who retained vivid memo- 
ries of the American Revolution — 
and it ended during the lifetimes of 
millions who are still living today. 
And so, his long and eventful life — 
which led from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi to the capital cities of Europe 
and the Orient—also spanned the 
growth of America from a small and 
struggling young country to the eve 
of its emergence as the mightiest na- 
tion on the face of the earth. 

It would be inaccurate, however, 
to try to identify Twain as any kind of 
historian of the age in which he lived. 
Facts, as he himself noted, were good 
only for distorting. No, Twain's land- 
scape was the human heart and the 
human condition, both the ridiculous 
and the sublime. And he traced that 
landscape in stories that were filled 
with humor and compassion and con- 
tained a kind of wisdom that tran- 
scends mere truth. 

In so doing, he also transcended 
time—and created characters who 


will endure forever. Among them are 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, a cer- 
tain celebrated jumping frog, Pudd’n- 
head Wilson — and Mark Twain. 


* * * 


NNIE OAKLEY (1860-1926). She 

was christened Phoebe Anne 
Oakley Mozee, but she came to be 
called “Little Miss Sure Shot.” And, 
little she was, standing just five feet 
tall. And shoot she could, putting a 
rifle bullet through an ordinary play- 
ing card held out at 30 paces—an 
ordinary playing card held sideways — 
with the thin edge toward her! 

She was born in an Ohio log cabin 
and, by the age of nine, she was help- 
ing to support her family by shooting 
rabbits and quail to be served in the 
big city restaurants. In just five years, 
her sharpshooting had paid off the 
mortgage on her family’s farm. 

Annie was taken to Cincinatti while 
still in her teens to shoot against the 
famous vaudeville marksman Frank 
Butler. She beat him by a single point 
—and a few years later they married. 
After that, Frank gave up his own 
career to manage Annie’s. 

In the Spring of 1885, Annie joined 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show and, 
for the next 17 years, she was the 
shooting star of the troupe, perform- 
ing on three continents. She was truly 
phenomenal! She could hit a dime 
tossed into the air, and puncture a 
playing card — flipped over her head 
—a dozen times before it hit the 
ground. (To this day, complimentary 
theatre tickets, perforated in a similar 
way, are called ‘Annie Oakleys.”) Her 
most spectacular feat, however, was 
shooting a cigaret out of a man’s 
mouth. And, on one occasion, the man 
was the Crown Prince of Germany. 

Frank and Annie remained happily 
married until her death on November 
3, 1926, at the age of 67. He died just 
three weeks later. But during their 
lives together, Annie Oakley and 
Frank Butler enjoyed both fame and 
fortune, in addition to their love. And 
their only disappointment was that 


they never had children of their own. 
Still they more than made up for 

that by supporting and educating 

young orphan girls — 17 of them. 


* * * 


ASEY JONES (1864-1900). Yes, 
G.- really was a Casey Jones, 
though for years his existence was 
doubted. His given name was John 
Luther Jones, and he got the nick- 
name “Casey” from the town where 
he grew up, Cayce, Kentucky. 
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12 minutes late. And, about 25 miles 
ahead, was his last stop at Canton. 

Twelve miles above Canton lay the 
small town of Vaughan in Yazoo 
County. And just north of that, the 
Illinois Central tracks made a big 
double S curve with a switch-off and 
siding in the middle. There was a 
southbound freight laying to on the 
siding. The whole string of cars was 
in the clear—except for two grain 
hoppers and a caboose. They sat on 
the main track. 

Seconds after the “Cannonball” 
swung through the north end of the 
curve at 70 miles an hour, Sim saw 
them: “Two red lights, big as houses.” 
He yelled, “Look out, Mr. Casey, we're 
gonna hit!” 

Casey called to Sim to “Jump!” And 
Sim did, just as he heard Casey kick 
out his seat and grab for the air 
brakes. There was a long screech of 
steel wheels on steel rails. . . the shat- 
tering explosion of iron against wood 
... the rush of escaping steam... 
then silence... 

There were upwards of a hundred 
other souls, in four coaches and a 
sleeper, riding to the Promised Land 
with Casey when the “Cannonball” 
hit that freight. But— because he 
stayed in the cab with his hand on the 
brake — only Casey got there. 


* * * 


/ Noe YORK (1887-1964). Alvin 
Cullum York was a 12-year-old 
Tennessee mountain boy when Casey 
Jones went to his Maker and, like 
Casey, he too was to achieve greatness 
in a single, almost instinctive act of 
extraordinary heroism. 

By the time the United States en- 
tered the First World War, Alvin York 
was a 29-year-old dirt farmer in the 
hills of Fentress County. He knew 
little of the war and cared less, for he 
was a deeply religious man and be- 
lieved that killing was wrong—no 
matter what the cause. So, when he 
was called for conscription, York at 
first refused to go. 


Later, however, York’s minister 


convinced him that it was his duty to 
join up. And so he did, and was as- 
signed to Company G of the 828th 
Infantry Regiment, 82nd _ Division. 
Within a year, the former Tennessee 
mountain boy who hated killing found 
himself near the tiny French town of 
Chatel-Chéhéry — and in the middle 
of the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

On March 8, 1918, York’s company 
was ordered to attack a German ma- 
chinegun battalion that had his regi- 
ment pinned down from behind a 
nearby ridge. Under withering fire, 
York crept forward and skirted the 
German position until he finally 
worked his way to a spot behind the 
machinegun nests. 

Without hesitation, Corporal York 
proceeded to do his duty. He opened 
fire and minutes later, 25 Germans 
lay dead—victims of York’s sharp 
eye and deadly Springfield rifle. The 
American soldier marched back to his 
own lines, single-handedly leading 
132 enemy prisoners! 

The Allied Commander in Chief, 
French Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
called York’s action “the greatest 
single thing accomplished by any pri- 
vate soldier of all the armies of Eu- 
rope,” and awarded him the Croix de 
Guerre. The German General Staff 
may have paid York an even higher 
compliment. Less than a month after 
his exploit, they sued for peace. 

The American High Command 
awarded Alvin York the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor—and _ pro- 
moted him to Sergeant. 


* * * 


ILL ROGERS (1879-1935). All 
he knew was what he read in 
the papers. But this homespun Amer- 
ican cowboy-humorist became a spe- 
cial kind of national hero when 
—barely a decade after the 1918 
Armistice —the country was over- 
whelmed by a disaster even worse 
than the First World War. On Tues- 
day, October 29, 1929, the stock 
market crashed! 
Most Americans today have little 
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provable truth about the man himself. 

Only one fact is beyond question: 
As sure as there are apple trees in 
Ohio, Johnny was a real person. Be- 
cause he planted those trees! 

Born somewhere in Massachusetts 
—the exact place is uncertain— 
Johnny first appeared in the Ohio Val- 
ley about the year 1800. And an odder 
sight never startled the eyes of fron- 
tier settlers. For he came barefooted 
out of the East, dressed in tattered, 
cast-off clothing and carrying a Bible. 
And on his back was a pouch filled 
with apple seeds he had brought along 
from western Pennsylvania. Yet it 
was not only his appearance that was 
“unconventional” about this strange 
looking wanderer. 

Always light-hearted and laughing, 
he seemed immune to physical pain 
and illness and never appeared to suf- 
fer from cold or hunger. (One extra- 
ordinary story records that he once 
crossed Lake Erie in the dead of Win- 
ter— walking over the frozen ice 
without shoes.) He was deeply, yet 
joyously religious and, by his own ac- 
count, often “talked with the angels.” 

Johnny was welcomed everywhere. 
He would often appear at a frontier 
family’s remote cabin, always with a 
small gift of colored cloth or a simple 
toy for the children, and ask to spend 
the night. During the evening, he 
would read to the family ‘some fresh 
news straight from Heaven” out of his 
Bible. After sleeping the night on the 
cabin floor, Johnny would rise in the 
morning and plant a small grove of 
apples for his host. He seldom accept- 
ed any money for his seedlings, and 
if he did, he invariably spent it to aid 
some sick or wounded animal! 

For nearly half a century, Johnny 
Appleseed crisscrossed the American 
Midwest, helping to heal the sick, 
preaching joy and goodness — and 
planting his seeds. He is believed to 
have died about 1847 somewhere in 
Indiana, supposedly visiting at the 
cabin of a lonely settler. 

Today, there are those who main- 
tain that Johnny Appleseed was no 
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more than a feeble-minded eccentric 
—a kind of mystic “flower child” of 
the American frontier. To others, he 
was simply quite mad. 

To many, however, he recalls an 
earlier nonconformist, one who also 
loved animals and children and found 
great joy in religious faith. His name 
was Francis. And centuries ago he, 
too, had been considered an “eccen- 
tric” by the citizens of the small Italian 
town of Assisi. 


* * * 


iVieae TWAIN (1835-1910). Sam- 
uel Langhorne Clemens, as he 
was named at birth, is even more than 
an American legend; he is a national 
treasure. And if Johnny Appleseed 
can be thought of as an uncanonized 
saint, then surely Mark Twain must 
rank as anunbridled scamp. For there 
was precious little in American life 
and manners that escaped the irrev- 
erant wit and humor of this greatest 
of America’s storytellers. 

Mark Twain’s life began at a time 
when there were still many thou- 
sands alive who retained vivid memo- 
ries of the American Revolution — 
and it ended during the lifetimes of 
millions who are still living today. 
And so, his long and eventful life — 
which led from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi to the capital cities of Europe 
and the Orient—also spanned the 
growth of America from a small and 
struggling young country to the eve 
of its emergence as the mightiest na- 
tion on the face of the earth. 

It would be inaccurate, however, 
to try to identify Twain as any kind of 
historian of the age in which he lived. 
Facts, as he himself noted, were good 
only for distorting. No, Twain’s land- 
scape was the human heart and the 
human condition, both the ridiculous 
and the sublime. And he traced that 
landscape in stories that were filled 
with humor and compassion and con- 
tained a kind of wisdom that tran- 
scends mere truth. 

In so doing, he also transcended 
time —and created characters who 


will endure forever. Among them are 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, a cer- 
tain celebrated jumping frog, Pudd’n- 
head Wilson — and Mark Twain. 


NNIE OAKLEY (1860-1926). She 

was christened Phoebe Anne 
Oakley Mozee, but she came to be 
called “Little Miss Sure Shot.” And, 
little she was, standing just five feet 
tall. And shoot she could, putting a 
rifle bullet through an ordinary play- 


they never had children of their own. 
Still they more than made up for 

that by supporting and educating 

young orphan girls — 17 of them. 


* * * 


ASEY JONES (1864-1900). Yes, 
(aes really was a Casey Jones, 
though for years his existence was 
doubted. His given name was John 
Luther Jones, and he got the nick- 
name “Casey” from the town where 
he grew up, Cayce, Kentucky. 

Unlike most of the heroes of Amer- 
ican folklore, however, Casey Jones 
did not lead a long life filled with ad- 
venture. Instead, he gained his im- 
mortality at the age of 36 with just a 
single act. But it was an act of supreme 
courage that remains unsurpassed in 
the annals of American railroading. 
For Casey was an engineer who stayed 
with his locomotive in the face of cer- 
tain death. 

Casey Jones began his “ride to the 
Promised Land” shortly after | a.m. 
on April 30, 1900, when he pulled out 
of the Popular Street Depot in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, aboard “Old 382,” 
his favorite locomotive. He was haul- 
ing the Illinois Central's crack 
Chicago-to-New Orleans fast mail 
train, the “Cannonball,” on its run 
from Memphis to Canton, Mississippi. 

The “Cannonball” was already an 
hour and a half late out of Memphis 
when Casey and his fireman, Sim 
Webb, took over the run. So Casey 
opened the throttle as he crossed the 
Tennessee state line and roared south 
through the Mississippi night. Accord- 
ing to Sim’s later statement, “Old 382 
was steaming mighty well” as they 
sped through light rain and fog, click- 
ing off mileposts every 50 seconds, 
making up time fast. Some fifty miles 
and 45 minutes out of Memphis, the 
“Cannonball” passed Sardis, Missis- 
sippi, and rolled on toward Grenada, 
another fifty miles down the track. 
Then, past Grenada and on to Winona, 
23 miles further. When they passed 
Durant, they'd covered 33 miles more. 
Casey was now running only about 


12 minutes late. And, about 25 miles 
ahead, was his last stop at Canton. 

Twelve miles above Canton lay the 
small town of Vaughan in Yazoo 
County. And just north of that, the 
Illinois Central tracks made a big 
double S curve with a switch-off and 
siding in the middle. There was a 
southbound freight laying to on the 
siding. The whole string of cars was 
in the clear—except for two grain 
hoppers and a caboose. They sat on 
the main track. 

Seconds after the “Cannonball” 
swung through the north end of the 
curve at 70 miles an hour, Sim saw 
them: “Two red lights, big as houses.” 
He yelled, “Look out, Mr. Casey, we're 
gonna hit!” 

Casey called to Sim to “Jump!” And 
Sim did, just as he heard Casey kick 
out his seat and grab for the air 
brakes. There was a long screech of 
steel wheels on steel rails . . . the shat- 
tering explosion of iron against wood 
... the rush of escaping steam... 
then silence... 

There were upwards of a hundred 
other souls, in four coaches and a 
sleeper, riding to the Promised Land 
with Casey when the ‘‘Cannonball” 
hit that freight. But— because he 
stayed in the cab with his hand on the 
brake — only Casey got there. 


* * * 


Non YORK (1887-1964). Alvin 
Cullum York was a 12-year-old 
Tennessee mountain boy when Casey 
Jones went to his Maker and, like 
Casey, he too was to achieve greatness 
in a single, almost instinctive act of 
extraordinary heroism. 

By the time the United States en- 
tered the First World War, Alvin York 
was a 29-year-old dirt farmer in the 
hills of Fentress County. He knew 
little of the war and cared less, for he 
was a deeply religious man and be- 
lieved that killing was wrong—no 
matter what the cause. So, when he 
was called for conscription, York at 
first refused to go. 


Later, however, York’s minister 


convinced him that it was his duty to 
join up. And so he did, and was as- 
signed to Company G of the 828th 
Infantry Regiment, 82nd _ Division. 
Within a year, the former Tennessee 
mountain boy who hated killing found 
himself near the tiny French town of 
Chatel-Chéhéry — and in the middle 
of the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

On March 8, 1918, York’s company 
was ordered to attack a German ma- 
chinegun battalion that had his regi- 
ment pinned down from behind a 
nearby ridge. Under withering fire, 
York crept forward and skirted the 
German position until he finally 
worked his way to a spot behind the 
machinegun nests. 

Without hesitation, Corporal York 
proceeded to do his duty. He opened 
fire and minutes later, 25 Germans 
lay dead—victims of York’s sharp 
eye and deadly Springfield rifle. The 
American soldier marched back to his 
own lines, single-handedly leading 
132 enemy prisoners! 

The Allied Commander in Chief, 
French Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
called York’s action “the greatest 
single thing accomplished by any pri- 
vate soldier of all the armies of Eu- 
rope,” and awarded him the Croix de 
Guerre. The German General Staff 
may have paid York an even higher 
compliment. Less than a month after 
his exploit, they sued for peace. 

The American High Command 
awarded Alvin York the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor—and _ pro- 
moted him to Sergeant. 


* * * 


ILL ROGERS (1879-1935). All 
he knew was what he read in 
the papers. But this homespun Amer- 
ican cowboy-humorist became a spe- 
cial kind of national hero when 
—barely a decade after the 1918 
Armistice —the country was over- 
whelmed by a disaster even worse 
than the First World War. On Tues- 
day, October 29, 1929, the stock 
market crashed! 
Most Americans today have little 
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or no personal recollection of the 
enormity of that collapse, and the 
statistics can only hint at its devastat- 
ing impact on America. 

As a consequence of that Black 
Tuesday, hundreds of thousands of in- 
vestors were wiped out overnight. The 
long depression that followed was in- 
finitely worse. Millions of American 
families lost their life savings, and 
billions of dollars simply vanished 
from the economy. First banks and 
then factories closed. Businesses failed 
and stores were shuttered. The na- 
tion's farmers literally faced starva- 
tion on their own land. And one man 
out of every four was without work. 
It was America’s long night of despair, 
and there were some who feared the 
mood of the country would turn ugly. 
But it never quite did. 

Faced with conditions that had 
turned many another nation to anar- 
chy, or worse, Americans learned to 
grin — and bear it. And one of those 
who helped open the safety valve of 
humor was Will Rogers. 

Rogers made Americans laugh — 
at themselves and at the politicians 
they might otherwise have been 
tempted to throttle. He had the 
heaven-sent talent to poke fun at 
Presidents and Congressmen in an 
easy-going manner that helped ease 
our fears with a wink and a smile. 
And, with his rope-twirling and wise- 
cracks, he became by far the most 
popular American of his day. 

Will Rogers got some help in eas- 
ing us through one of our darkest 
hours — and he got a lot of that help 
from the Big Bambino .. . 


. * . 


ABE RUTH (1895-1948). He was 
the Sultan of Swat, the slugger 
whose bat built Yankee Stadium and 
the man who restored America’s faith 
in baseball after the Black Sox betting 
scandal had nearly destroyed it. 
George Herman Ruth was bigger 
than life. A rollicking, free-wheeling 
bear of a man who broke all the rules, 
he could belt out home runs as easily 
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as he could bolt down a dozen hot 
dogs — knocked back with goodly 
draughts of lager. And all of America 
loved him for it. 

To Babe Ruth, both baseball and life 
were part of the same game, and he 
played them both with equal verve 
throughout his career. During his 22 
years in the big leagues— mainly as 
the powerhouse of the New York Yan- 
kees’ feared “Murderer’s Row’ of 
batters —the Babe set or equaled no 
fewer than 54 official major league 
records, both batting and pitching. 

(In ten years as a pitcher, Babe Ruth 
won 94 games while losing only 44 
—a won-loss ratio that ranks him 
with the best hurlers of all time.) 

But it was as a slugger of baseballs 
that Babe Ruth is best remembered. 
He hit a total of 714 regular-season 
home runs during his career, and he 
hit 40 or more in each of eleven sea- 
sons. His record of 60 home runs in a 
single year — set in 1927 — is still the 
record for the old 154-game schedule. 

The Babe has been gone from base- 
ball for more than two generations, 
and many of his old records have long 
since been broken. But that has not 
diminished his stature in the affec- 
tions of a nation that idolizes its sports 
heroes. For most of those who have 
topped Babe Ruth’s records have been 
lean and hard, intense and fleet-footed 
young athletes. George Herman Ruth 
was paunchy and slow and a kid only 
at heart. 

But for the Babe, it was all fun. 


eave A. LINDBERGH (1902- 
1974). The air-cooled engine 
coughed. Coughed again. Then sput- 
tered to life with a low growl that 
rolled across the quiet Long Island 
landscape. The sleek silver monoplane 


strained, then inched forward, its thin 


tires sinking into the soft clay runway. 

Slowly, the tiny Ryan NX-211 strug- 
gled to gain speed, urged on by the tall 
young pilot cramped into its single 
cockpit. Faster it rolled, then faster 
still. The roar of the engine now ripped 


through the morning curtain of driz- 
zle—the nine-cylinder Whirlwind 
straining to tear the aircraft free. 
Seconds ticked by. 

The 5,250-pound plane was now 
hurtling toward the trees at the far 
end of Roosevelt Field. It lifted — fell 
back to earth — then lifted again. For 
an instant it faltered between ground 
and sky, then steadied and climbed 
slowly into the eastern dawn. It was 
7:52 a.m. May 20, 1927. And the Spirit 
of St. Louis was airborne. 

Paris lay 3,600 miles ahead. 

He remembered his father saying: “One 
boy is a boy. Two boys are half a boy. Three 
boys are no boy at all." And so, yes, he 
would go alone. He did not want the re- 
sponsibility for another man's life. 

Five sandwiches would be enough. “If I 
get to Paris, | won't need any more. And 
if I don't get to Paris...” 

He was maddeningly logical. and he 
planned with infinite care. But he knew 
that, once planned, some things had to be 
left to chance. ‘If you concentrate on noth- 
ing but avoiding mistakes, you're bound to 
make one.” 

Yes, he would trade the radio for the 
extra 90 pounds of gasoline. 

Air speed, 102 miles an hour; ta- 
chometer, 1750 revolutions — 50 be- 
low normal for cruising; altitude, 600 
feet. He saw Nova Scotia in front of 
him — and now behind him. He was 
over the open sea again. 

After nine hours in the air, the slim, 





blond-haired aviator was above New- 
foundland, his engines a_ steady, 
throbbing hum in his ears. Over St. 
John’s he dipped low and buzzed the 
town. Men waved to him. He waved 
in return, then eased back on the yoke 
and regained altitude. He checked 
his fuel and magnetos—and flew 
toward the night. North America was 
behind him—Europe ahead. He 
breathed deeply and fought the temp- 
tation to drift off to sleep... 

“Will you go today, captain?” the re- 
porter asked. ‘I don't know.” ‘When will 
you know?" “I don't know.” He wasn't 
being evasive. He just didn't know. 

There would be three critical points in 
time; three moments of decision. The first 
would come halfway down the runway. If 
his plane did not start to lift off by then, he 
would have to abort the flight. The second at 
Nova Scotia. If he could not fix his position, 
or if he missed the island entirely, he would 
turn back. The last would come somewhere 
halfway across the ocean. 

His mother did not kiss him. She patted 
him on the back. ‘‘Goodbye, Charles. Luck.” 

Somewhere in the middle of the 
Atlantic night, at about the 17th hour, 
it came. The point of no return. Till 
then, safety had lain in turning back. 
Now it was in going on. He wasn’t 





sure, but he may have been dozing at 
the time. The temptation to sleep was 
almost irresistible, and he was now 
flying in a near stupor. 

With the dawn of the second day, 
his head cleared. For some reason, 
sleep had finally passed him by and 
he was suddenly awake and vibrant- 
ly alert. He knew the day would be 
short — he and the sun were flying in 
opposite directions—so he opened 
the throttle a notch more to pick up 
added speed. He wanted to reach 
France, if he was going to reach it, 
while it was still light. 

It was a little before noon — New 
York time — when he saw the land. 
At first, he had no way to be sure. It 
could be Spain, it could be Scotland. 
But, no, it was green, brilliantly green. 
It was Ireland! 

As he streaked across the coast, he 
checked his charts against the shore- 
line. Yes, there was Valentia on Dingle 
Bay. He was just three miles off the 
course he had reckoned. 

Ireland, with people waving in the 
streets, passed quickly. Then the 
southwest tip of England, the Channel 
and, finally, the coast of Normandy. 
He would make it. He had made it! 
Within the hour—the 33rd hour — 
he saw them from an altitude of 4,000 
feet. The twinkling lights of Paris and 
the Eiffel Tower. 

He had thought to himself, as he tested 
his new plane in the clear skies over South- 


ern California — what a glorious thing it 
was to fly. To be so free. And what a won- 
derful plane she was. Sensitive, responding 
to his touch. “' Like a living creature, gliding 
smoothly along, happy..." We would 
make the flight to Paris. Not I — not it. We! 

He had forgotten to get a visa. Would he 
have trouble with the authorities when he 
landed? And he would have to buy a suit 
when he got to Paris. All he had was the 
flying suit he was wearing. 

Now he was north of Paris, over 
the airport. What were those cars 
doing along the roads? Why the 
searchlights? He wondered about 
them as he banked his plane sharply 
to the left and descended into the 
darkness, reaching for the ground at 
Le Bourget. Lower. Lower. And then 
his wheels touched. He had done it. 
He was there. 

From the small window of his cock- 
pit he saw them — like a black wave 
moving toward him through the 
night. They shifted and swelled and 
grew, and, as he cut his engine, the 
sound they made became louder, be- 
came a chant, became a roar. 

A hundred thousand voices shout- 
ing, “Lindbergh ... Lindbergh... 


Lindbergh.” 6) 
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Following are meetings and other events at 
which Franklin Mint Representatives will 
appear during April, May and June. Rep- 
resentatives are available to coin clubs 
and service organizations for speaking en- 
gagements. However, because of the de- 
mands on their time, they cannot travel 
long distances unless they have several 
meetings in the same area. Members wish- 
ing to discuss representatives’ engage- 
ments should call Mrs. Kathleen Miller at 
(215) 459-6120 for further details. Mem- 
bers who wish to attend particular meet- 
ings and require additional information 
should write to Collector Relations, The 
Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, Pennsyl- 
vania 19091. 


April 3-4 

Ed Quagliana 

Lehigh Valley Coin Show 

George Washington Motor Lodge 
Route 22 at 7th Street Exit 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


April 3-4 

Dan Harley 

San Antonio Coin Club Show 
Sheridan San Antonio Motor Inn 


1400 Austin Highway 
San Antonio, Texas 


April 8-10 
Dan Harley 


Pensacola Coin Show 
University Hall 

1-10 and Davis Highway 
Pensacola, Florida 


April 17-18 
Glenn Gundelfinger 


Nebraska Numismatic Association 
Radison Hotel 
Lincoin, Nebraska 


April 23-25 

Bill Krieg and Virginia Culver 

Texas Numismatic Association 
18th Convention 

Civic Center 

Amarillo, Texas 






Ed 
Quagliana 


Glenn Gundelfinger 


Virginia Culver 


April 23-25 


Ralph “Curly” Mitchell 


Cal-State Numismatic 
Association Convention 

Fresno Hilton Hotel 

1055 Van Ness Avenue 

Fresno, California 


April 24-25 

Dan Harley 

Michigan State Numismatic 
Society Convention 


100 West Michigan Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


April 24-25 

Glenn Gundelfinger 
Casper Coin Club Show 
Ramada Inn 

Casper, Wyoming 


May 14-16 

Glenn Gundelfinger and Virginia Culver 

Pacific Northwest Numismatic 
Association Convention 

Hyatt House Hotel 

17001 Pacific Highway, South 

Seattle, Washington 


May 15-16 
Bill Krieg and Dan Harley 


Numismatists of Wisconsin 
16th Annual Convention 
Holiday Inn, Southeast 
1-90 at Highways 12 and 18 
Madison, Wisconsin 


May 29-June 6 


Bill Krieg, Ed Quagliana and Ron Gerwin 
“Interphil '76” 
Seventh U.S.A. International 
Philatelic Exhibition 
Philadelphia Civic Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


June 4-6 
Dan Harley 


Indiana State Numismatic 
Association Show 

Stouffers Inn 

2820 North Meridan 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


June 11-13 
Glenn Gundelfinger 


South Dakota Coin and Stamp Association 
Annual Convention 

Civic Arena 

Aberdeen, South Dakota 


June 22-27 
Ed Quagliana 


Maryland State Numismatic Association 
Hilton Inn 
Reisterstown Road at Baltimore 
County Beltway 
Pikesville, Maryland 


Recent Issues 


OF THE FRANKLIN MINT 


This department lists some of the many interesting medals, 
coins and other collector's items recently created by The 
Franklin Mint. 


Proprietary series of The Franklin Mint, usually issued over a 
period of months or years, are sold by advance subscription 
only. Occasionally, a subscriber will relinquish his rights to 
one of these series. For details about obtaining relinquished 
rights to a particular series, please write to Collector 
Information, The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, 
Pennsylvania 19091. 


LGW-11 / Inauguration as First U.S. President The ! 1th issue in 
the Great Moments in the Life of George Washington medal collection 
commemorates Washington’s inauguration as the first Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States. Washington was sworn in on April 30, 
1789, at the Federal Building in New York City. Washington was 
deeply conscious of the historic importance of the moment in 
American history and, after taking the oath while standing on a 
small balcony overlooking Wall Street, he bowed down and kissed 
the Bible on which his hand had rested. In his inaugural address to 
the Congress, he asked the Almighty to consecrate the new Gov- 
ernment, that it might faithfully carry out the duties delegated to 
it by the people. Sculptor: James Ponter. Size: 39mm. Proof Edition: 
gold on sterling. 


HAI-9 / Survival at Plymouth Colony Were it not for the help of 
the Wampanoag Indians, the 103 English emigrants who landed at 
Plymouth Bay on December 3, 1620, might never have survived 
their first year in the new world. Nearly half of those Pilgrims who 
landed from the small ship Mayflower perished that first Winter. 
With the coming of Spring, however, the friendly Indians taught 
the Europeans how to hunt, fish and farm in their new homeland. 
The survival of that first colony at Plymouth Bay is the subject of 
the ninth issue of The Medallic History of the American Indians. Designer: 
Helen Harden. Sculptors: Anthony Jones and Richard Baldwin. Size: 
45mm. Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


RBS-45 / The White-Breasted Nuthatch This largest member of 
the nuthatch species of birds is found in the eastern United States 
and parts of Canada and Mexico. Noted for its unusual call, quite 
unlike that of any other bird, the White-Breasted nuthatch is broad- 
shouldered, with a short neck and glossy black cap. Actually, the 
name “nuthatch” is misleading, for this bird has a weak bill and can 
chip through a nutshell only with great difficulty. Consequently, its 
main diet consists of insects and larvae. Like other members of the 
nuthatch family, it is extremely agile and capable of flipping in 
midair in quest of an elusive insect. The White-Breasted Nuthatch 
is the 45th issue in the Roberts Birds series of medals. Sculptor: Gilroy 
Roberts. Size: 51mm. Proof Edition: sterling silver. 


Information on the size and limits of each edition is published 
annually in the reference catalog Limited Editions of The 
Franklin Mint. Individual collectors who wish to obtain such 
information for any new Franklin Mint issue before 
publication of the annual catalog may do so by sending their 
requests, along with a stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 
the Editor of the Almanac no earlier than 90 days after the 
subscription deadline date for that issue. 


Catalog numbers for all issues shown are preliminary and are 
subject to change. 
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CSC-1 / Virginia The first he Americar lon n 
lection pays tribute to the ¢ f Virs e of t ; 
manent English settlement North America it f ‘ ‘ 
named Jamestown, was founded 6 by about 100 } 
onists and was located near the tl f P es R Aft 
some ¢ ly misfortunes, the settleme exXDa ied iT 
1624, became the capital of the Crow ric of Virg Or 
of this spoon bears an original sculptur lepicting ‘ 9 
John Rolfe, one of those early settle to Pocah jaughte 
the Indian chief Powhatan. The handle bea f ficia the 
Colony of Virginia. This collection, the first of kind eve ed by 
The Franklin Mint, consists of 13 spo« te f ne ‘ 
honoring one of the colonies it be ne Ame gina 
states. Sculptor: Herman deRoos, bowl; Ct es Ross, handle 7e 
approximately 6'2-inches long 
FSP-1 / Spring Blossoms The first champleve plate ever pr 
duced by The Franklin Mint, Spring Blossoms combines the vibrat 
hues of rich enamel colorings with the gleaming luster « 1 ster 
ling silver. Developed more than 2,500 years ago, th lampleve 
process requires the artist to exercise a keen appreciatl 1 of col 
and texture in the meticulous application of the « I he s 
ver. The first of four such plates to be issued irterly I 
Franklin Mint in The Four Seasons plate collectior Spring Blosson 
blends varying shades of blu leep violet, yellow ! 
design that combines delicate lilies of the valley wit! ’ l 
t Rene Re x 8 I 
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pernel and rosebush leaves. Designer 


in diameter 


FES-1 / Trinity This new novel, written by the celebrated author 
Leon Uris, deals with the internal political and religious strife in 
Northern Ireland between the years 1885 and 1916, with a flash- 
back to the potato famine of 1845. The first edition of this impor- 
tant new work has been published by The Franklin Library, publish- 
ing division of The Franklin Mint, exclusively for members of The 
First Edition Society. The book is bound in genuine leather, with an 
authentic Celtic symbol of the Trinity imprinted on the cover in 
22-karat gold. The endleafs are of rich moiré fabric; the pages are 
edged in 22-karat gold, and it is printed on specially watermarked 
paper that was custom-made for this edition. Available by advance 
subscription only, and printed in a strictly limited edition. 


FMB-1 / The Franklin Mint Family Bible Produced in both the 
King James (Protestant) and the New American Bible (Roman 
Catholic) texts, The Franklin Mint Family Bible is fully-bound in a 
sculptured sterling silver cover designed by the noted silversmith 
Oriol Sunyer of Barcelona, Spain. Within a border of sculptured 
arabesques, the cover features a gleaming cross which creates four 
panels. In these panels appear the traditional symbols of the four 
Evangelists. Both versions of this Bible contain 40 illustrations 
taken from Queen Mary’s Psalter and reproduced in full color by 
express authorization of the British Museum. The Franklin Mint 
Family Bible measures 9 inches by 11 3/8 inches and contains more 
than 1300 pages. The endsheets are of rich moiré fabric, and the 
pages are fully-edged in 24-karat gold. A single limited edition. 
Available by advance subscription only. 


WLD-9 / The Persian Leopard One of the most agile and dan- 
gerous of the large spotted cats of Africa and Asia, the Persian 
Leopard is the subject of the ninth issue in The Official World Wildlife 
Portfolio of Big Game Art. The portfolio, created by famed wildlife art- 
ist Gary Swanson, was issued by the World Wildlife Fund and con- 
sists of ten original works of art, each portraying one of the world’s 
most majestic animals. Each fine art print is in full color and indi- 
vidually hand-signed and dated by the artist. The works measure 
22 inches by 28 inches overall and were available by advance sub- 
scription only to patrons of the World Wildlife Fund and established 
Franklin Mint collectors. 





The El Greco Apostle Portraits. 


established Franklin Mint collectors. 


Subscription rolls close April 30, 1976. 





See page 8. 
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